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IGHT NOW big deals are in the making ... at 

your Ford Dealer’s! He’s giving mighty attractive 
allowances for used cars in trade on the BIG VALUE 
car of today ... the 1941 Ford. This is the biggest, 
most beautiful Ford in all Ford history. So see your 
Ford Dealer—get his allowance on your present car— 


and you'll say it’s a deal! 
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36 YEARS OF 


@ We have behind us 36 years of 


School Supply Companies in the 


lines of Supplies and Equipment 
are “tops” in their line. 


AMERICAN PRESS, INC. 
Books & Workbooks 


Inks & Pastes 
oyale Papers 
School Furniture 


J. E. BURKE CO. 
Playground Equip. 








Advertising, sales promotion, policy and service have now placed us among the leading 


these years, we have continued to maintain such a high standard of quality. 
® Our knowledge of the requirements for all types of schools has guided us in selecting such 


list below a few of the manufacturers whose products we handle and who, we are convinced, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Crayons & Supplies 


SANFORD MFG. 
SCHOOL STATIONERS CORP. 
PEABODY SEATING CO. 
THE HEYER CORP. 


Duplicators & Supplies 


E. I. Du PONT de NEMOURS CO. 
Tontine Window Shades 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


PROGRESS! 


giving satisfactory service to the Schools of Wisconsin. 





country, and we are proud of the fact that, through all 


that make for better satisfied and lasting customers. We 








OPENINGS FOR 
SUMMER SALESMEN 


We have several splendid 
territories open for sum- 


co; 


mer work, and invite men 
interested in selling dur- 
ing the summer months 
to write us. 




















Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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HERE is much talk of adjournment by the 

forepart of June. If the prediction mate- 
rializes many bills will die on account of in- 
complete action. 
LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
NEARING CLOSE 


To date none of the 
various bills on transpor- 
tation, tuition or high 
school aid has passed. In fact, few dealing 
with education have been approved and some 
of a detrimental nature have been rejected. 

The fate of Tenure is now in the hands of 
the Senate. After a prolonged parliamentary 
battle the repeal bill was passed in the Assem- 
bly by a narrow margin. Hearing before the 
Senate committee drew a large and impressive 
delegation of teachers and representatives of 
groups from all over the state to oppose repeal. 
It was contended that no broad piece of legis- 
lation was perfect and that the WEA had been 
agreeable to reasonable modifications as indi- 
cated by its introduction of an amending bill. 
Boards, however, argued for repeal, then to 
start anew, with teachers in a more conciliatory 
mood. As teachers see it, the Boards’ concep- 
tion of a compromise would mean the sur- 
render of the principle embodied in the law. 
It is regrettable that the Boards’ idea of a com- 
promise is of a nature which cannot be recog- 
nized as a compromise in any sense. The fact 
that their bill was recommended for killing by 
the Assembly committee and referred to as a 
subterfuge is more evidence of its one-sided 
provisions. The Senate committee suggested a 
meeting with officers of the WEA and Boards 
to effect an acceptable compromise. 

The teacher oath bill was recommended for 
indefinite postponement but several substitutes 
have been offered. One of these requires all 
employees of the state and its political subdivi- 
sions to swear support to the federal and state 
constitutions. 

The bill affecting establishment of kinder- 
gartens had a brief existence, as it was with- 


EDITOR 





drawn shortly after the hearing upon it. The 
Governor promptly signed the W H A bill, so 
the state radio station will be in a position to 
render improved service with adequate and 
better paid personnel in the future. Military 
training has been made compulsory at the Uni- 
versity with the legislative recognition that the 
provisions of the act cannot be given full effect 
next year. 

Consolidation of low-valuation school dis- 
tricts is still in doubt. The compromise bill was 
suddenly slowed down in the lower house by 
re-reference to a committee. 

A summary of new laws affecting education 
will appear in the September issue. As usual, 
a preprint will be available for our general 
mailing list some time during the summer. 


* 


"The military and defense needs of the 
nation can and should be met without dimin- 
ishing or interrupting our normal and neces- 
sary educational activities.” 


—Resolution adopted by the State 
Congress of Parents & Teachers 
at Milwaukee, May 1, 1941. 


* 


INCE several local associations have urged 

the Association to employ full-time legal 
counsel to protect members’ interests in the 
retirement and annuity system, the writer 
desires to clarify WEA 
policy in this matter. 

Early last fall the State 
Annuity and Investment Board employed a 
competent attorney who had previous experi- 
ence in retirement legislation to study present 
conditions and advise upon legal procedure to 
recover the amount owing to the fund. He had 
several conferences with the Director, the An- 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF WEA POLICY 
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nuity Board, a joint Committee of the three 
Retirement Boards and representatives of the 
WEA. The entire problem was given thorough 
study and an approach agreed upon. Confer- 
ences were also held with the Governor's office 
and legislators. All concerned are agreed that 
there has been no lack of legal counsel, and, 
knowing the readiness of the WEA executive 
committee to employ counsel whenever teach- 
ers’ interests are involved, we are sure that if 
the Annuity Board had not retained counsel, 
the Association would have done so. As stated, 
the WEA has never hesitated to employ coun- 
sel in times of need, and has selected attorneys 
especially fitted for the cases at hand. It has 
paid for attorneys fees in several tenure cases 
brought before the Supreme Court; it employed 
counsel especially expert in federal taxation 
when the WEA was assessed for federal un- 
employment and old-age pension taxes; and in 
other instances where the WEA interests were 
at stake. This year, the Association has in its 
employ during the legislative session a man to 
assist in observing legislation and advising 
upon procedure. In behalf of the officers it 
must be said that they have not been remiss in 
their obligations to the teachers as far as legal 
counsel is concerned. There are some problems 
the solution of which does not rest upon a legal 
basis. So far as legal steps are concerned, we 
believe the various retirement authorities have 
the benefits of full and complete legal advice. 


* 


N A case involving a West Allis tenure 

teacher who had attained the age of sixty- 
five years prior to the effective date of the sixty- 
five-year amendment, the Supreme Court re- 
versed Circuit Judge 
Steinle’s ruling. The latter 
had ruled that the amend- 
ment was prospective in nature and could not 
affect those who had acquired the age limit 
prior to the excluding amendment. The high 
court reversed this with the clear statement 
that the tenure law granted no contractual 
rights. The decision was a surprise in view of 
the court’s earlier opinion in the rural teacher 
case where it held that the amendment exclud- 
ing rural teachers was prospective in nature and 
did not deprive rural teachers who had been 
under tenure of their rights. 

Shortly following this decision, the Attorney 


ANOTHER DECISION 
ON TENURE 





General, in answer to a legislative request, gave 
it as his opinion that in case of repeal of the 
tenure law teachers would lose their rights 
under the law. He held that the law granted 
no vested rights, referred to the West Allis 
decision of the Supreme Court, and expressed 
his sure conviction that said decision would be 
sustained by the United States Supreme Court 
if an appeal is taken. 

One can only say that nothing is settled until 
final disposition is made. Indiana teachers had 
a similar experience, although it must be ad- 
mitted that the Hoosier law contains the word 
“contract” while our law uses the words ‘‘per- 
manent employment.” The Indiana Supreme 
Court ruled that repeal wiped out all con- 
tractual rights. This was reversed by the fed- 
eral high court. 


* 


T MUST be said that we have received a 

minimum of objections to the content of 
articles appearing in the Journal. In only a few 
instances have we been criticized for publishing 
the points of view of contrib- 
utors. Presentation of teachers’ 
contentions and _ philosophies 
seems proper material for our magazine and its 
appearance does not necessarily reflect our 
agreement with the author. Those who write 
the articles assume the responsibility for accu- 
racy and validity. 


EDITORIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


* 


Etre the last issue of the year, will reach 
its readers just before the close of school. 
We hope that, whatever the summer plans may 
be, a goodly portion of the off-months will be 
devoted to downright organized 
laziness and rest. The times are 
nerve-shattering and take more 
out of teachers than they themselves suspect. 
The strains, uncertainties, and pressures may be 
more intense next year, so prepare for it by re- 
laxation. To those who feel they cannot afford 
some change or diversion we would suggest 
they cannot afford to do otherwise. 
Happy days to all of you! 


TAKE THAT 
NEEDED REST 


The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the bird for mirth; 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 
Tablet in Oriental Gardens, Florida. 
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A New Approach ts | 
* 


Harold M. Tolo 
Department of History, Central STC 


§ ten specific approach may be found couched 
within the limits of any broad interna- 
tional-relations subject field. It is purely his- 
torical; and, for that very reason, it is strong 
on hindsight. Indirectly, my subject is: What 
is the natural destiny of any nation? Or, to put 
it in another way, must or do all nations ul- 
timately decay? To answer only “yes” would 
make these interpretations of the subject bru- 
tally brief. 

The simplest logic reveals that combinations 
of persons will tend to behave as individuals 
do behave. Also these masses of individuals 
live through the normal stages of youthful 
growth and vigor, adolescence, manhood, then 
years of declining efficiency, and, if unchal- 
lenged may even last through a term of vener- 
able senility. Also, like individuals, nations en- 
joy a variety of energies, interests, or talents. 
A person may be a Republican in politics, al- 
though such an affiliation may be only period- 
ically admitted; and the same person may be 
Catholic in creed. Yet, if his economic status 
is unimportant and his social prestige non- 
existent, then his very staid “connections other- 
wise will be nearly worthless to him. In spite 
of all the hullabaloos about ideologies, — 
whether they are the kind we Americans are 
expected to approve of, or those we should 
decry,—it all matters very little. In the field of 
international dealings, it is the healthiness and 
the potential productivity of a nation’s eco- 
nomic machinery that really counts. And so, as 
this viewpoint is developed, do not lose sight 
of this all-important assertion. It is the so- 
called Dun and Bradstreet rating (either actual 
or imagined) which neighboring nations give 
you, which will decide for them if they con- 
sider you worthy of being attacked, befriended, 
or just plainly ignored. 

* While international politics is slightly outside 
of the editorial province of the Journal we think the 
views expressed by this Wisconsin teacher are of 
suffictent significance to print here, even though all 


of the ideas may not be those held by other readers 
or those responsible for the editing of the magazine. 


| 
Now let us get down to specific cases: 
France, by 1789, had already grown old as 
a monarchy. Whatever form the French gov- 
ernment had assumed, after that date, would 
have been of little importance, since France 
was nationally spent and obviously tottering. 
Hopeful Frenchmen had felt that hanging the 
king and queen would fix everything. The roy- 
alty did hang, but the cancer in the economic 
body of France remained untouched and un- 
curbed. During the next century and a half, 
three successive French republics were set up 
as dope or hypo shots, but national France 
never did recover from the stroke she suffered 
in 1789. Her virtual demise in 1940 was there- 
fore no surprise to students of history. Hun- 
dreds of ‘““Why France Fell’ arguments have 
been offered in recent months, but the clearest 
point of all is that when a nation can only 
show an inventory of language culture, and a 
suitcase full of unclassified political antiques, 
that nation has lost her ability or her desire 
to compete in top-flight international competi- 
tion. We all know that when old folks no 
longer want to live, it does not take double 
pneumonia to put them six feet under the sod. 
In like manner, if a nation does not possess 
a sound internal economy or the external vir- 
ility to defend itself, that nation must fall in 
a world of pressure living such as the world 
is conscious of today. 


Is England on the Way Down? 


Next, let England be considered. Her eco- 
nomic manhood stage came slowly with her 
mastery of the high seas; her real supremacy 
revealed itself in the nineteenth century when 
she pioneered in the developmnt of mechanical 
inventions, and the factory production system; 
and, incidentally, right there the United States 
picked up the beam of leadership in evolving 
the ultimate in big business techniques. To be 
brutally frank, the great England of finance, 
of world dominance and imperialism, is ap- 
proaching the old age stage. England surren- 
dered her title as banker of the world to the 
United States after 1918; and one wisecracker 
has pointedly remarked: “All the United States 
did was to lock the money bags in a vault 
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and then she went out on a bender to cele- 
brate the new world title.” 

In turn, Central Europe began her industrial- 
ization and her economic growth about fifty 
years after England had begun hers. As a re- 
sult, the real battle today is not over ideologies 
but it is: will Central European (that is Ger- 
man) leadership succeed in cutting in on 
England’s economic domination of Europe? 
Neither side can win or hope to remain a 
winner unless an economic program totally 
acceptable to the governed masses can be 
guaranteed. Both sides are spending themselves 
poor in order to score the so-called winning 
point. Yet, note this simple analogy: what does 
it benefit a runner to win at the tapemark, if 
he crumbles from exhaustion immediately after- 
wards? The burdens of international leadership 
after victory are always more difficult than were 
the drudgeries of the battle itself. 


Actually both England and Germany are 
afraid that when they have destroyed each other 
by bombings, and their respective internal 
economies by pellagra-bringing blockades, then 
the heavy hand of Russia will rise to conquer 
the exhausted winner of World War II. This 
may come about,—not because of any much 
discussed world revolution; for whatever new 
ideologies will prevail after the war will come 
as a direct result of the economic degradation 
which Western Europe has imposed upon 
herself in World Wars I and II. Russia may 
someday dominate Europe but not because of 
any superior political plank in her communistic 
program. Neither will it be because of any 
superman or yehudi who may be in control 
of Russia at that moment. No! The real an- 
swer seems quite obvious, for only about fifty 
years ago did Russia begin to scratch the sur- 
face of her natural resources; and not even by 
1941 has she really begun to synchronize her 
potential man power. 


In closing, will the United States also fall 
heir to these ills of national old age? If hon- 
esty is to supercede sentiment, the answer must 
be yes. Those who hold that we must hurry 
off to Europe with our total arsenal stock are 
very shortsighted, and need not be taken se- 
riously. To illustrate: man needs not go down 
the street slugging at random just to show that 
he has vitality. Also, there are those who ad- 
vocate the shrinking of our internal economy 
by limited production of some items and, at 
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the same time, they urge the limitless use of 
America’s national resources toward the crea- 
tion of an armed Frankenstein who, in turn, is 
to fight some man who is not here. These 
people demand that we consume our national 
vitality by burning both ends of the candle at 
once. If individuals were to do just this, you 
know what the family doctor would have to 
say about such a plan for living. It seems that 
American leadership today is top-heavy with 
persons who want the thrill of guiding the 
world’s destiny; but they do not feel that 
America should have to give up any economic 
advantages, which she holds over all other 
world states, as America’s premium payment 
for the privilege of world leadership. In fact, 
America’s leadership is usually double-edged. 
Non-Americans are told: we Americans are 
rich; if you of other nations will follow us, 
you too may be rich someday. On the other 
hand, this same leadership addresses the home 
folks in America, as follows: ‘We are assum- 
ing world leadership; but it will not have to 
cost us anything. We do not need to share 
our wealth with our poverty-stricken neighbors. 
Instead, we are going to bring all foreign per 
capita wealth upwards so that it will be as 
high as ours.” This argument sounds good, but 
is it actually possible? As far as any living 
economist knows, it is definitely not possible. 
It may seem facetious, but Uncle Sam seems 
to have arrived at the dangerous years of 40; 
he is flattered when other nations seek to 
lean on his shoulders and call him a great big 
grown-up man. While this flattery continues in 
the press and over the air-waves, a coy hand 
reaches for his bill-fold. When Uncle Sam’s 
resources have been pilfered, he may be de- 
serted and left to think it all over. You know 
what they say about a man: if a man makes 
a mistake once; that can be forgiven. But if 
he duplicates the grave error, then he should 
be taken to a psychiatrist. So again, I ask, are 
not nations just too much like men? So, in 
retrospect, as we view the behavior of men 
and nations and the manner in which each is 
affected by a sudden inheritance of power or 
leadership, let Alexander Hamilton, as an old 
man, share this last word: 

“Power may justly be compared to a great 
river. While kept within its due bounds, it is 
both beautiful and useful; but when it over- 
flows its banks, it is then too impetuous to be 


stemm’'d, it bears down all before it, and brings 
destruction and desolation wherever it comes.” 
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Lloyd Liedtke 
Greendale 


O-DAY, children, themselves, face more 

problems of a scientific nature than ever 
before. Each Christmas and birthday, they re- 
ceive more and more electric trains, chemistry 
sets, and cameras. The children are anxious to 
know ‘What makes the toys do the things 
they do?” 

Is our science education meeting these needs 
of the children in solving these problems which 
are practical to them? If not, then it is time 
that we change our techniques, and bring our 
science teaching to a point where it resolves 
itself into a problem solving period for chil- 
dren’s ideas, rather than adult ideas. 

How, then, can we teach the basic principles 
of science? Let me illustrate with a few of our 
children’s problems. 

One day Tommy came to class, with his 
head full of ideas and a pocket full of rough 
sketches. Every boy who owns an electric train 
wants all the accessories to be operated by re- 
mote control. Tommy’s problem was to build a 
pair of crossing gates for his railroad. 

Tommy’s interest was contagious, for soon 
the whole class were scouring through the li- 
brary science books to find experiments and in- 
formation on electro-magnets. 

The group experimented in making them. 
They tried innumerable materials to discover 
which the magnet would pick up, and they used 
various methods of increasing the strength of 
the magnet. 

After these experiments, Tommy and _ his 
friends agreed his basic concepts were correct 
and that gate construction could begin. The 
boys completed the frame in the shop, and the 
magnet winding was done in the science class. 

Needless to say, Tommy has increased the 
safety on his railroad a great deal, to say noth- 
ing of having painlessly helped to teach the 
class the work on electro-magnetism. 

Surely here was a child's problem, which 
adequately taught science fundamentals far bet- 





ter and with a more lasting impression than 
any series of physical experiments—especially 
since the work had to be graded down to an 
elementary level. 

“We've been finger-painting to-day,” the 
science class greeted the teacher one morning, 
“Wish we'd do it everyday.” 

“What is finger-paint made of anyway? 
Can’t we make some?” 

Here was a situation where the children had 
a meaningful problem to be solved. Accuracy 
of measurement and careful experimentation 
could be readily taught. 

The children got a can of commercial finger- 
paint from the art teacher, examined it, noting 
its consistency. 

‘What can be used as a base that will give 
us this semi-solid texture?”’ asked the teacher. 

Jim suggested that it looked a bit like the 
boiled starch that his mother made on Mon 
day mornings. Here was a definite beginning. 
Measuring accurately, the children made thick 
boiled starch, added carefully measured quan- 
tities of dry paint, and to their surprise obtained 
a product that looked like the finger-paint. 

It worked well on paper when it was wet, 
but when it dried, it chipped off. One of the 
girls laughing suggested adding mucilage. 

Then Jim got a bit over-enthusiastic. He 
mixed starch, coloring, and mucilage without 
measuring or recording his experiment. And 
to his surprise, mucilage was the right ingredi- 
ent, and the paint stayed on the paper 


(Continued on page 458) 
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Frederic D. Cheydleur 


Professor of French, Director of Placement and 
Attainment Examinations, U. of W. 


HIS investigation on teacher rating in the 

department of French and Italian at the 
University of Wisconsin is excerpted from a 
much larger study covering approximately 150 
teachers, 1700 classes, and nearly 50,000 stu- 
dent cases since 1919. It owes its inception to 
the aim of the writer, when he was in charge 
of the elementary courses in the department, to 
establish a more objective system of evaluating 
instructional work than that which often ob- 
tains in many schools and colleges. The method 
used for this particular report is one of three 
developed here during the past twenty-two 
years. It has been submitted to prominent edu- 
cators engaged in research in various institu- 
tions who have endorsed its simplicity, prac- 
ticability, and reliability. The original study 
weighs such conditioning factors in teaching 
efficiency as the IQ, the grade-point average, 
and the classification of the students into upper 
and lower sections, as well as the professional 
training, experience, rank, and nationality of 
the instructors (either American or foreign 
born). However, for our present purpose we 
believe that our sampling retains enough of 
the original rating-formula employed to pre- 
serve the validity of our results and the con- 
clusions. Hence, without further ado we are 
presenting in tabular form data based on the 
beginning classes of five of our experienced 
instructors. 


Table I shows the distribution of final grades in 
first semester French (French 1a) at the University 
of Wisconsin from 1932 through the first semester 
of 1939-1940 of five instructors giving this course. 
This is merely a sampling of the teaching efficiency 
of over 60 instructors in first and second year French 
for this eight-year period. Generally speaking, these 
grades are arrived at by counting the class-work as 
2/3 and the departmental examination as 1/3 of the 
total semester’s work. 


TABLE I 
Instructor Instructor Instructor Instructor Instructor 
I II III Iv V 
A 64 A 10 A 20 A 14 A 54 
B 48 B 22 B 28 B 34 B 56 
C 40 Cc C 26 C 48 C 44 
D 9 D 26 23 D 31 D 36 
E 0 gE 7 E 11 E 10 EB 7 
F 5 F 14 F 13 F 12 F 18 
166 97 121 149 215 
























































Table II shows the percentage of satisfactory grades 
(A's, B's, and C’s) and the percentage of unsatis- 
factory grades (D's, E's, and F’s) made by the 
students of the above five instructors and also the 
total class averages and the total departmental exam- 
ination averages of these same students. 


TABLE II 
Instruc- Instruc- Instruc-  Instruc-  Imnstruc- 

tor l tor II tor III torlV tor V 
Satisfactory ... 92% 52% 61% 64% 72% 
Unsatisfactory . 8% 48% 39% 36% 28% 
*Class Average 84.9 78.6 78.2 80.8 80.4 

**Final Exam. 
Average .. 88.4 76.0 80.5 74.4 80.7 


* Made by instructor and given to chairman of course 
before final examination. 
** Final examination made out and corrected by a committee. 


Explanatory remarks about the instructors, the stu- 
dents, the curricular organization, and the testing sys- 
tem involved in the investigation. 

(1) Instructors I, II, II], IV, and V at the time 
of this writing have had 9, 13, 7, 5, and 8 years 
respectively of teaching experience. All of these in- 
structors hold the Ph. D. degree and have won honors 
such as scholarships or fellowships here or abroad. 
All, except Instructor I, have had residence and study 
in France and all are men except one and all are 
American citizens. It is to be noted that the range 
of teaching experience runs from 5 to 13 years. 

(2) The students represent a chance sampling as 
they were put into these and other instructors’ 
classes regardless of their IQ scores and past scholas- 
tic records. This work is done by a committee whose 
duties consist in keeping classes about the same size, 
namely 20-25 students, and in assigning hours and 
days. 

(3) The instructors all used the same texts and 
the same outline of courses selected by a committee 
in charge of the elementary work. They also admin- 
istered to their classes departmental mid-semester tests 
and final tests, the same for all students and in- 
structors at the first semester level in order to report 
to administrative officers on the progress made by 
their students. In addition to these checks on the 
work of both students and teachers, standardized tests 
like the American Council on Education, the Colum- 
bia Research Bureau, or the Cooperative tests are 
given from time to time to students at this and other 
levels in the French Department, as for instance in 
May, 1939. 

(4) It is very important to bear in mind that the 
teachers concerned make up their own class grades 
from recitations and tests, but they are required to 
give to their chairman the class average of all their 
students before the final departmental examination 
is administered and corrected by a committee. This 
is to prevent conscious or unconscious loading of the 
class average. All final grades are reviewed by the 
chairman to see that the weighting of two-thirds for 
class work and one-third for final examination is not 
deviated from without a very substantial reason. 

(5) The most casual study of the above tables 
will reveal that in respect to effectiveness based on 
the quality of work done as judged by the percentage 
of satisfactory and unsatisfactory grades instructors 
III and IV are approximately equal, and instructors 

(Continued on page 453) 
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The Wisconsin Achievement 


Gustav J. Froehlich 
University of Chicago 
(Formerly, Assistant to the Director, Wisconsin 
Achievement Testing Program) 

ENERALLY speaking, twenty out of every 

one hundred high school graduates in the 
United States now enter some institution of 
higher learning, but only ten of these ever re- 
ceive a bachelor’s degree. What is the reason 
for this large student mortality? Can college 
success—that is, satisfactory academic achieve- 
ment—be predicted? If so, what is the best 
predictive index? How reliable is it? These 
and similar questions confront college admin- 
istrators, and are, as well, of grave concern 
to advisors of high school students. The an- 
swers have been, and still are being, diligently 
sought, as is evidenced by literally hundreds of 
research studies—past, present, and contem- 
plated. Some students do not finish their col- 
lege course because of illness or physical handi- 
caps; some drop out for financial reasons; 
others get married and leave college to estab- 
lish a home; and some find suitable employ- 
ment before graduation. All of these, however, 
constitute only a fraction of the total college 
student mortality. What about those who 
“flunk out’? or are “advised to withdraw’’, or 
those who lose academic interest ? 

The University of Wisconsin was represented 
among the pioneer institutions that were in- 
terested in the improvement of methods used 
to select prospective students for college en- 
trance. Among the earliest studies in America 
dealing with the prediction of scholastic suc- 
cess in college was Dearborn’s Wisconsin study 
which was published in 1909. Dearborn’s find- 
ings were so convincing that the recommenda- 
tion he made still remains the basis for Wis- 
consin’s admission policy—'‘previous ranking 
of pupils in the accredited {secondary} school 
furnishes a satisfactory means for forecasting 
the likelihood of successful work at the 
university’”.’ 

This does not mean, however, that further 
research in scholastic prediction has been neg- 
lected. Since 1909 forty-three articles and re- 

' Dearborn, Walter Fenno. ‘The Relative Standing of 
Pupils in the High School and in the University."’ Bulletin 


of the University of Wisconsin, No. 312 (High School 
Series, No. 6). 1909. 


search studies using Wisconsin data have ap- 
peared. The University, too, has been instru- 
mental in establishing three comprehensive 
programs directed toward an analysis of the 
potential college abilities of incoming fresh- 
men. The first of these, the Wisconsin Coop- 
erative Testing Program,? involves administer- 
ing the Henmon—Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability annually to the sophomores and seniors 
in Wisconsin high schools. The intelligence 
percentiles thus obtained are made available 
to the admissions officers of every liberal arts 
college, teachers college, and university in the 
state. 

Secondly, University officials have, since 
1928, administered the American Council Psy- 
chological Examination during the Orientation 
Period to all freshmen entering the University 
of Wisconsin. The American Council per- 
centile is mathematically combined with the 
rank in secondary school graduating class to 
indicate the incoming student’s most probable 
University grade point average. These predicted 
grade point averages frequently serve as a 
basis for administrative decisions in the case 
of scholastically inferior work. 


The third, and most recent, of the three 
University sponsored programs directed toward 
the prediction of college success is the Wis- 
consin Achievement Testing Program. 


The Wisconsin Achievement Testing Pro- 
gram had its beginning in the Curriculum Re- 
vision Report of 1930 which was submitted 
to the President of the University of Wiscon- 
sin by a committee of Letters and Science fac- 
ulty members, the chairman of which was the 
late Carl R. Fish. Among other things, this 
committee recommended that: 


“The Bureau of Records [now called the Bureau 
of Guidance and Records}, with the aid of the 
School of Education and the Committee on High 
School Relations, is requested to undertake the ex- 
perimental work necessary to develop standardized 
high school achievement and ability tests for the 
purpose of determining aptitudes and_ scholastic 
promise. It is understood that the college and uni- 
versity records of students taking these tests shall 
be carefully studied and the relation of these rec- 


2For a recent discussion of some of the aspects of this 
program see Registrar Merriman’s article in the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education: 73: 242-245, 7. 1941 
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ords to high school achievement and ability tests 
determined.’ 

T. L. Torgerson, of the School of Education, 
was selected to direct the undertaking. 

The years 1931, 1932, and 1933 were spent 
experimenting with tests. During this period it 
became evident that tests in the high school 
subjects, in order to be curricularly valid, must 
be constructed with the aid of teachers in the 
field. Consequently state subject matter com- 
mittees were drawn up, headed by faculty mem- 
bers of the University of Wisconsin High 
school. Under the leadership of Paul L. 
Trump? in mathematics, Ira C. Davis in science, 
Burr W. Phillips and Ronald B. Edgerton in 
history, and Robert C. Pooley in English, 
thirty-three end-of-the-year survey tests were 
constructed. Adtively co-operating with these 
men were more} than fifty high school teachers 
from every section of the state, a representa- 
tive of the statd department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and numefous University faculty persons 
and graduate students. 

In general, the state subject matter commit- 
tees supplied the test items arranged in pre- 
liminary test form. The preliminary tests were 
then experimentally administered to representa- 
tive classes in the state. On the basis of the ex- 
perimental data thus obtained, non-discriminat- 
ing and statistically invalid items were dis- 
carded. In this way two to twelve tests were 
constructed annually during the years from 
1934 to 1939. The tests completed between 
September and April of each of these years 
were administered throughout the state in May. 
The results were returned to the University, 
where they were checked and filed. Sixty-five 
per cent of the high schools in Wisconsin took 
part in one or more of these May testing 
programs. Approximately 310,000 Wisconsin 
Achievement Tests were administered. 

As far as the University was concerned, the 
years from 1934 to 1939 were instrument- 
making and data-gathering years; although 
through the program’s annual Report, which 
was submitted to the high school principals 
and superintendents in the state, the participat- 
ing schools were able to evaluate their own 
particular achievement in terms of state-wide 





norms. 

8 Fish, Carl R. (Chairman). Document 362. On file in the 
office of the secretary of the faculty, University of Wisconsin. 
June, 1930 


*Some of the earlier work in mathematics was directed 
by M. L. Hartung, who later left the University to be- 
come Associate Director of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation’s evaluation staff for the Eight Year Study. 


In 1939 the instrument making phase of the 
Wisconsin Achievement Testing Program had 
come to an end, and the research phase of the 
program began. However, the Wisconsin 
Achievement Tests have been published by 
E. M. Hale and Company, Eau Claire, and 
are still available to those teachers who desire 
to supplement their own tests with valid and 
highly reliable (r— .86 to .97) standardized 
tests. One distinctive feature of the Wisconsin 
tests is that norms by quarters of intelligence 
are available for all tests. Thus the achieve- 
ment of the bright, the dull, and the average 
youngster can be evaluated in terms of each 
particular level of scholastic aptitude. 

The first comprehensive study involving ma- 
terials made available through the Wisconsin 
Achievement Testing Program is that recently 
completed by the writer of the present paper.* 
He selected the one subtest in each of the 
five areas—Language Usage, American History, 
General Science, Plane Geometry, and Algebra 

-which a preliminary investigation had shown 
exhibited the most satisfactory relationship be- 
tween achievement score obtained in high 
school and subsequent first semester freshman 
University grade point average. These subtests 
were combined to form a composite Wisconsin 
Achievement Battery. A preliminary adminis- 
tration of this composite battery to some 700 
Madison high school seniors resulted in. sta- 
tistical refinements of the items. The refined 
composite test was administered to 2151 incom- 
ing University of Wisconsin freshmen, in Sep- 
tember, 1939. At the same time ranks in high 
school graduating class, American Council Psy- 
chological Examination scores, and Henmon— 
Nelson Test scores were also obtained for these 
same individuals. This was the first Wisconsin 
study which obtained a high school mark index, 
a scholastic aptitude index, and an objective 
achievement index for the same cases, thus per- 
mitting a true comparison of the predictive 
efficiencies of these three types of indices with 
respect to first semester freshman academic 
success at the University of Wisconsin. 

The study involving the Wisconsin Achieve- 
ment Battery brought out three significant 
points: 

_ First, for predictive purposes, all first semester 
freshmen at the University of Wisconsin—save those 

» Froehlich, Gustav J. ‘'The Validity of the Wisconsin 
Achievement Test as an Instrument for the Prediction of 
Scholastic Success at the University of Wisconsin.’’ A 


Ph. D. dissertation on file in the library of the University 
of Wisconsin. 1940. 
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few in the Colleges of Agriculture and Engineering 
who do not matriculate at the University during the 
same year in which they graduate from high school 
—constitute a single homogeneous group, whose 
grade point averages for the first semester of the 
freshmen year can be validly predicted in terms of a 
single regression equation. 


Second, the score on the composite Wisconsin 
Achievement Battery predicts first semester freshman 
grade point averages at the University of Wisconsin 
about twice as efficiently as the Henmon—Nelson 
score, about five per cent more efficiently than the 


» American Council score, and with approximately the 


same efficiency as the rank in high school graduating 
class. This means that the composite Wisconsin 
Achievement score, uniformly and reliably obtainable 
at the expense of but one and one-half hours of 
testing time, is approximately as efficient as the 
high school rank (the best single predictive index 
for the University of Wisconsin) which results from 
four years of grade recording and averaging. The 
zero order correlations, with their correspondingly 
indicated predictive efficiencies are as follows: 


First Semester Freshman 


Grade Point Average vs. r Efficiency 
Eioh Schoor Rann ooo. 8 asd 621 21.5% 
Wisconsin Achievement Battery ~~ .614 21.1% 
American Council 2... 5. -~ 553 16.7% 
Henmon-Nelson —.------------- 478 12.2% 


Third, the best possible predictive combination is 
obtained when the composite Wisconsin Achievement 
score is combined with high school rank and the 
American Council score. This gives a multiple cor- 
relation of .7164, which means a predictive efficiency 
of 30.2 per cent. This is the best combination for 
general prediction ever to be reported to date for 
University of Wisconsin data. Adding the Henmon- 


Nelson score does not increase the multiple correla- 
tion until after the fourth decimal place. A mathe- 
matical combination of the composite Wisconsin 
Achievement score, the American Council score, and 
the high school rank will yield a predicted first 
semester grade point average whose probable error 
of estimate is .4193 grade points. In other words, 
for a predicted grade point average of 2.0000 (that is, 
a letter grade of “B’’), the chances are even (50 in 
100) that the student's actual obtained grade point 
average will fall between 1.5807 (that is, a letter 
grade of ‘“C+’’) and 2.4193 (that is, a letter grade 
of “B+’’). 


The investigation just referred to yielded 
answers to but a few of many important ques- 
tions. It still remains to be seen how efficiently 
Wisconsin Achievement Test scores will pre- 
dict second semester, freshman year, and four- 
year University grades, and how efficiently Wis- 
consin Achievement Test scores obtained at the 
end of the sophomore or junior year in high 
school will forecast subsequent University aca- 
demic success. It also remains to be seen 
whether or not the large amount of chance 
error that still exists in academic prediction 
can be reduced. It seems plausible, however, 
that from the results of the investigation just 
referred to, plus the findings of related studies 
still to be completed, there may eventually 
come a readily obtainable and accurate index 
for the selection and guidance of future Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin students. 











TO TEACH—? 
(Continued from page 450) 


I and V are more nearly comparable. Instructor I 
tops the list while instructor II holds the bottom 
place. These comparisons are substantially borne out 
by the results of the standardized tests and also by 
the results obtained in second, third, and fourth 
semester levels. 


(6) Hence, in conclusion it can be claimed that 
from the point of view of effectiveness instructor 
number I outclasses the others in this group as 
follows: He excells in this respect instructor number 
II by 40%, instructor III by 31%, instructor IV by 
28%, and instructor V by 20%. To express it in an- 
other way, there are about 6 times as many unsatis- 
factory grades in instructor II’s classes, about 5 
times as many unsatisfactory grades in instructor III's 
and IV’s classes, and 31/4 times as many unsatisfac- 
tory grades in instructor V’s classes as compared 
with those in number I’s classes. Furthermore, it 
might be added that from the subjective point of 
view instructor number I is not only one of the 
most effective teachers in the department but he is 
also one of its most manly, popular, solid, and 
dependable members. Besides, this claim is supported 
by a large number of testimonials written to two 
members of the departmental executive committee by 
a large number of former students of this particular 
instructor at the request of a student committee. 


This naturally raises the question as to which 
one of these instructors is the most valuable 
for the department and the university at this 
level of work which is basic for all higher 
courses. It also involves as a corollary another 
closely related question, one bearing directly 
on the problem presented in the title to this 
report, namely, to teach or not to teach: that 
is the question. Without any pretention to have 
settled beyond dispute the issue of the relative 
value of research, publishing, and extra-curri- 
cular activities, the writer believes that there is 
no dodging the fact that outstanding teaching 
such as that illustrated in the case of instruc- 
tor I in this study does not receive sufficient 
recognition on the part of college administra- 
tive officers to stimulate fine teaching in general. 
Here as in other professional and artistic fields 
the Biblical injunction should hold good as a 
guide in the search for the successful teacher, 
to wit, “by their fruits ye shall know them.” 
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OES your school go into a spasm, every 
so often, trying to sell tickets or raise 
money for some activity? Many do. Others 
have found that one campaign in the fall is 
all that is necessary. One general admission 
ticket can be sold for all school functions. 
There need be no more administrative’ head- 
aches resulting from having the school program 
ripped wide open by the blast of separate ticket 
sales for every athletic or dramatic event. 
Just think, one campaign and it is all over. 
In the main, there are three plans in use at 
the present time which provide each student 
with a single non-transferable admission ticket 
to all school functions. They differ principally 
in the means used for collecting the money. 
First is the plan used by most colleges and 
universities. When registering, each student 
pays an activity fee and receives either a coupon 
book or ticket which entitles him to admission 
to school-sponsored events where a charge is 
made. This plan is hardly feasible for second- 





Cut Courtesy Madison Schools 


C. K. Ross 
Wauwatosa Sr. H. S. 


ary schools because it is doubtful if resident 
students could be forced to pay such a fee. At 
least it would not be wise to do so. 

Second is the plan used by many high 
schools. A ticket or coupon book is issued to 
all students wishing to participate. A deposit 
is required and the balance is collected in two 
or three installments. Such a plan is workable 
but has the disadvantage that each installment 
amounts to a dollar or more. Many students 
find it difficult if not impossible to participate 
under these circumstances. 

In Wauwatosa we have evolved a slightly 
different procedure. If a student in our school 
were to pay a single admission to each school 
event and receive the school paper and annual 
it would cost him approximately fifteen dollars. 
We have found that by asking each student to 
pay fifteen cents a week (approximately $5.70 
a school year) we can give him a season ticket 
to everything. Attendance at all school func- 

(Continued on page 456) 
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Summer NEA WU 


PPROPRIATELY enough, when free. 
dom’s light is faded from half the 
globe, the National Education Association 
calls together its 79th annual convention in 
the cradle of American liberties. From June 
29 to July 3, ten thousand or more educators 
will rededicate themselves to the maintenance 
of those liberties, among the shrines that 
memorialize their birth. In Boston’s Faneuil 
Hall, “Old North Church,’ and King’s 
Chapel, whose walls once echoed the voices of 
the Hancocks and the Adamses and the Oliver 
Wiswells in the travail of New World free- 
dom, the teachers will inaugurate their con- 
vention program in vespers conducted by rep- 
resentatives of three great religious faiths— 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew—that have found the 
right of worship here. 

On Sunday night, June 29, the life members 
of the National Education Association will 
hold their annual reunion, which they will call 
a “friendship” dinner because each member 
may invite his friends. Past President of the 
Association, Joseph Rosier, will preside. The 
speaker invited is internationally known, and 
his address, if he accepts, will be one of the 
most remembered heard at the convention. 
Following the Sunday evening dinner, the 
combined choirs of the city of Boston, 600 
voices, will entertain conventioners in the 
Grand Hall of the Mechanics Building. 

The convention will be welcomed to New 
England by Governor Leverett Saltonstall, 
Mayor Maurice Tobin, Commissioner Walter 
F. Downey and Superintendent Arthur L. 
Gould. Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the Na- 
tional Education Association will respond to 
their welcome, and the keynote address of the 
meeting will be delivered by Donald DuShane, 
Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, In- 
diana, and President of the NEA. 


The feature of national seminars, inaug- 
urated at the Milwaukee convention and highly 
approved because of the opportunity offered 
for sustained attention of especially qualified 
delegates to serious educational problems, will 
be repeated at Boston. Three seminars will be 
held, each of which will meet on three suc- 


Going to Boston? 


Information picked up here and there indi- 
cates that Wisconsin teachers will have good 
representation at the NEA convention in 
Boston, June 29-July 3. 

The Wisconsin Education Association will 
maintain a state headquarters room at the 
Hotel Statler. All Wisconsin people attending 
are urged to call and use its facilities. Dele- | 
gates from Wisconsin, whether from state or 
local associations, are asked to register at 
headquarters as soon after arrival as possible. 

The Wisconsin Breakfast, an annual affair 
which has become very popular and enjoyable, 
will be held at the Statler, Monday A.M., June 
30, at seven-thirty. We must have advance 
registrations for this at headquarters, so, come 
and sign up for this get-together! It is open 
to all Wisconsinites and their friends. An- 
nouncements of interest will be made. 

State and local delegates will meet at head- 
quarters room, Monday noon, for transaction 
of business. 














cessive days to consider the following: (1) 
practicing democracy in our schools; (2) 
education for a strong America; (3) a unified 
public relations program. A panel consisting 
of a chairman and five associates will direct 
the discussions of each seminar, in which one 
appointed representative from each state will 
participate. The Boston seminars will differ in 
one important particular from those held in 
Milwaukee. In addition to the participating 
members of the seminar those who wish only 
to hear the discussions will be admitted. 

In a convention program devoted to the 
world situation, outstanding speakers will dis- 
cuss the significance of present wars for the 
United States, and the creation of closer cul- 
tural and economic relationships in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. A general session on the na- 
tional situation will present a picture of the 
most important problems facing the United 
States and what schools can do to help in the 
solution of these problems. 

Other general session topics will be devoted 
to the welfare of democracy in its relationship 
to improved opportunity for children and 
teachers, and the school’s responsibility in 
meeting the problems of youth. 

The Representative Assembly will meet on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday mornings, 
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paralleled by general convention assemblies 
devoted to the following subjects: (1) how 
can secondary schools meet the problems of 
youth? (2) how important is education to 
total defense? (3) better relationships with 
Latin-American countries; (4) what are the 
essentials in elementary education? (5) the 
relation of the federal government to educa- 
tion; (6) better teachers for a better world. 
A special feature of the Representative As- 
sembly will consist of a roll call of states in 
which a representative designated by each 
state secretary and state delegation will 
describe the principal problems faced by the 
profession in his own state. 
On Wednesday morning six concurrent dis- 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES— (Con’:. from p. 454) 
tions has increased and as a result of more 
pupils being interested in school events, public 
attendance has increased. This has brought 
about greater sales at the box office. 

The Wauwatosa high school does not pro- 
vide any student ticket other than the general 
activity ticket. In a general assembly, called for 
the occasion, our plan is presented to the stu- 
dents, and we show them how they can save 
money. We feel that nearly all students can 
find fifteen cents each week while an install- 
ment of a dollar or more would be difficult. 

Another feature of the Wauwatosa plan 
which is very advantageous is the creation of 
an organization for collecting the money. Since 
it is necessary to collect an installment each 
week, it is imperative that a system be set up 
for a check on all payments and on all people 
who handle such payments. 

Our collection organization consists of thirty- 
six home-room and six head cashiers. Each 
Thursday morning the home-room cashiers col- 
lect the payments from pupils in their rooms 
and make out their records. At eight-thirty 
A. M. the home-room payments, with records, 
are turned over to the head cashiers who in 
turn count the money and check against the 
home-room records. One of the six head cash- 
iers is head of the entire organization. It is 
his job to make out a final report showing total 
receipts by home-rooms. This total must agree 
with the money deposited. Of course, there is 
a sponsor in charge whose duty is one of audit- 
ing the records and keeping the pupil organiza- 
tion running smoothly. 


cussion groups will be devoted to the follow- 
ing topics: (1) federal aid; (2) education for 
free men; (3) a fair start for the country 
child; (4) health and defense; (5) family life 
and education; (6) social security for teachers. 

Friday, July 4, will be an occasion for spe- 
cial celebration on the part of conventioners. 
Sightseeing tours to historic and _ literary 
shrines, as well as an extensive program of 
recreation, are being arranged under the 
auspices of the local convention committee. 

Accommodations for living quarters during 
the meeting may be obtained through Mr. 
Harry S. Baldwin, Chairman, Room 1314, 
N.E.A. Housing Committee, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





In order that tickets may be made non- 
transferable, we place an identification picture 
on each ticket. There is no cost for these pic- 
tures. Several photography houses are glad to 
come and take pictures of all students provided 
the students are given an opportunity to see 
and buy their pictures. Usually they give the 
school two free pictures of each student. Many 
schools procure free pictures for their annuals 
in this manner. 

In Wauwatosa we have used both the coupon 
book and activity ticket. A large ticket with 
space for picture, name of student, home-room 
number and a small square for each week of 
the year has proven most successful. When a 
student pays fifteen cents, he receives a gummed 
stamp which is placed on the ticket. If an event 
occurs the seventh week, he must have seven 
stamps on the ticket to gain admittance. 

The coupon book is not so easily handled. It 
does have the advantage of providing a sep- 
arate ticket for each event. Home-room cashiers 
are provided with a rubber stamp bearing the 
room number. Before a student can attend an 
event, he must first present the coupon book 
to his home-room cashier and have the correct 
coupon stamped as paid. This shows that the 
pupil has paid for all weeks up to the event 
and is entitled to admission. Such a procedure 
keeps non-paid-up members from gaining 
admission. 

There are few activities which have as their 
main purpose training in accuracy and exact- 
ness. We find that the collection of money and 
handling of tickets lends itself very easily to 
such an organization. 
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EXPERIENCES } 


MAKING HEALTH EDUCATION 
MORE EFFECTIVE 


Clarice R. McDermott 
First Grade Instructor, Rib Lake 


EALTH education has found its way into 

the primary grades. Habits are formed by 
practice, therefore, definite health programs 
should be carried out in each class. One of the 
best ways to provide this background is by 
the study of food through a grocery store unit. 
I have found that children react favorably 
to a project of this type, making it more mean- 
ingful and effective. The following outline was 
used as a basis for the study: 


I. Objectives 

To become acquainted with the store as an agent 
for our necessary foods. 

To realize that people are very much dependent 
upon one another. 

To realize that attractive displays help to sell 
foods. 

That a courteous attitude is important in business. 

That cleanliness in handling food is important in 
a store. 

rd 
II. Development 

The children grew interested in the source of food 
through the study of Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store read 
by one of the children and reported upon during a 
free library period. They examined other books and 
found many suggestions for making a grocery store. 

First we visited a grocery store to learn about the 
arrangement of stock, the different kind of foods, 
the work of the grocery man and from where the 
food comes. 

The next day the children made reports on these 
observations. Stories were written on the board and 
transferred to large charts where all the children could 
read them. The next step was the discussion of how 
the store should be made. Actual construction was 
started by a small group who had the clearest idea 
of the type of store they wanted. 

The next problem was painting, which was done 
by another group. The store was now ready for oc- 
cupancy. Committees were appointed to arrange the 
stock, make labels, and price lists. 

The study of the good health food continued under 
various food topics, such as: food we get from warm 
countries, bakeries, farms, canneries, and food sup- 
plies in our own locality. 


Ill. Activities Carried on 
Reading and discussing stories about food. 
Playing store. 
Drawing pictures of scenes and food at the store 
Practicing courtesy habits. 
Buying good health meals. 
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Making toy money. 

Comparing cost of food. 

Reading labels on goods. 

Conversing by telephone 

Arranging stock. 

Making labels, signs, and price lists 
Conversation between customers and clerks 
Actual construction of the store. 
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A CLASSROOM “QUIZ KIDS” PROJECT 


Robert A. Kreilkamp 
Milton 
FTEN we, as teachers, fail to present our 
subject material in a manner so that stu- 
dents forget about working for grades as a 
primary objective, but study for the joy of as- 
similating knowledge in a realistic manner. 

Boys and girls of the adolescent age, as 
well as adults, find pleasure in listening to 
radio programs of a contestant nature. Recently, 
I questioned my students in regards to the type 
of program which appealed to their interest. 
After several inquiries, I learned that the Quiz 
Kids was one of their favorites. I suggested 
to the class that possibly a similar program 
could be had in the classroom; their reactions 
were unanimously in the affirmative. 

Rugg’s integrated series of social studies was 
selected for the subject matter. A week prior 
to the program a leader was chosen so that 
the individual would have ample time to pre- 
pare questions for the problem and unit now 
studied. Sufficient time was alloted the class 
to prepare themselves. At the commencement 
of the program six “Quiz Kids” were chosen, 
their desks were arranged in front of the room, 
and the program was in charge of the leader. 
Each contestant was asked four to six questions, 
depending upon the amount of material cov- 
ered. The leader then turned the program over 
to the “Town Meeting of the Air’, and the 
members of the class were given an opportunity 
to ask questions. Answers were tabulated, and 
the percentage of questions answered was 
placed on the bulletin board below a picture 
of the original Quiz Kids. The three highest 
were eligible for the next program along with 
three new contestants. 
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MEET THE PEOPLE 


GAIN this summer teachers, students, social 

workers and others are being offered a 
chance to see what life is like in some of the 
most interesting parts of America. A series of 
field studies is being arranged by The Open 
Road, a non-profit organization which has as 
its object the promotion of international and 
inter-regional understanding. Each field trip is 
sponsored by an educational institution. Groups 
are small. Academic credit is available to those 
who want it. The courses generally run five to 
six weeks. Fees cover tuition, living and travel 
and are based on net costs. 


Southern Conditions, sponsored by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. An intensive study of a 
southern county which is partly industrial, partly 
agricultural. Here one meets mountain whites, Ne- 
groes, plantation owners, tenant farmers, sharecrop- 
pers, mill operators, factory workers and small town 
citizens. 

Minority Cultures of Colorado and New Mexico, 


THEY WANT TO KNOW— 
(Continued from page 449) 

“This is even better than the commercial 
paint,” said the art teacher, “Where is the 
formula?”’ 

Then Jim colored and hung his head, “I 
don’t know,” he said, ““You see, I was sure it 
wouldn’t be right the first time, so I just 
guessed.” 

The class laughed at Jim, but they had all 
learned a valuable lesson about accurate meas- 
urements and the scientific method. The experi- 
ment had to be repeated many, many times be- 
fore Jim’s fine consistency was again developed. 

You can be sure he saved the formula, and 
the class knew a great deal more about just 
what a gram and a cubic centimeter were before 
they were done. 

Here again was a science problem tackled 
from a child’s viewpoint. 

“We are going to paint murals on the walls 
of our art room,” said two or three enthusiastic 
seventh graders one mornnig. “We are going 
to show all the things we do here in school, 
like making mocassins in our craft class, and 
playing on the playground. 

“Only,” said practical-minded Ed, “we can’t 
bring all these people in the art room for mod- 
els, so what can we do?” 

“How about using our cameras?” asked Bar- 
bara, who generally has a sensible way of solv- 


sponsored by the University of Denver. A study of 
the values and customs of groups which have con- 
served their identity and of their relations to the 
dominant American culture: Volga German farmers, 
Japanese farmers, Mexican agricultural laborers, 
Spanish Americans of New Mexico, Peublo Indians 
and Navajo Indians. 

Life Problems of the Great Plains and the Rocky 
Mountains, sponsored by Colorado State College of 
Education. A study of five small communities: a cat- 
tle and sheep ranching area; an irrigated farming 
area; a Dust Bowl village; a coal-mining town; a 
historic gold-mining camp. 

Planned Regional Development as Exemplified by 
the T. V. A., sponsored by the University of Ten- 
nessee and Northwestern University, with the co- 
operation of the T. V. A. A study of the tremendous 
T. V. A. development and its effect on the lives of 
the Valley people in towns and on the land. 

Community Relations in Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania, sponsored by the Connecticut State Summer 
Session. A contrasting study of life in a Pennsylvania 
coal town and a Connecticut manufacturing center. 

Particulars regarding these and other field 
courses may be obtained from The Open Road, 


8 West 40th Street, New York. 


ing problems. ‘Will you help us?” they asked 
the science teacher. 

This led into a study of photography and 
light. The Christmas box cameras and the cub 
cameras were busy all about the school. 

Soon the class had a fine series of pictures. 
The ones suitable for murals were selected by 
the art teacher. 

“But how are we going to paint them on the 
wall and have them look well?’ asked Bob. 
“When an artist paints a mural, it may stay 
on the wall for many years, and he wants to 
do an accurate job.” 

Of course, the wall and the photos could 
have been squared, and the work done by free- 
hand drawing, but the now combined “science 
and art class” had another idea. 

“Why don’t we make slides of our pictures? 
We could project them on the walls and paint 
the pictures just as they are and to the right 
scale,” 

So the method was solved, and the children 
went into the more or less advanced photo- 
graphic process of slide making. Of course, 
there were a good many scratched slides, and 
a good many developer-splotched hands, but 
they learned a great deal about light, films, and 
cameras. 

Problems that are real to children in child- 
hood, not the ones that will be real to them in 
some far-off adulthood, should be used as mo- 
tivation for the teaching of scientific principles. 
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Year Ended December 31, 1940 Deduct Disbursements : 
Total of Checks #14115 to 
Elwell, Kiekhofer and Company 15384 Inclusive issued pur- 
Certified Public Accountent suant to orders from the $ 
- a i I saicssketctecncsrininseiioine 61,262.40 
Madison, Wisconsin Bank charge for Exchange_-- 10 
BALANCE SHEET Total DisbursementS ....22ocnccenee 
(Exhibit “‘A’’) Balance in Bank, December 31, 1940—Exhibit 
I oo oe tee CS eae a eee 
Assets 
Jira | | ae $ 4.00 SECRETARY'S RECORDS 
Cash in Bank—Exhibit ‘‘B’’_--- 26,947.85 (Exhibit “C”) 


United States Government Bonds 
—At Market Value Decem- 








ber 31, 1940—Schedule I_-- 66,168.00 
Other bog es = aes 
—At Market Value Decem- 
ber 31, 1940—Schedule I.-- 28,710.00 Income 
Other Securities in _Default—At Memberships and Subscriptions_- $43,514.01 
Market Value December 31, Interest on United States Treasury 
1940—Schedule I ~--------_ 367.00 | ES RS OEE ST 1,731.25 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 1.00 Income from Other Securities____- 1,403.76 
a ee s Milwaukee Auditorium Board—1939 
EES $3,197.84 and 1940 Conventions _.---_~- 3,560.95 
Less: Reserve for Teachers Materials Sold __--_ a 223.81 
Depreciation ~---- 1,343.55 1,854. 29 Refunds and Cancelled Checks_—- 434.91 
—— : —= Miscellaneous Income ~~...-.---- 189.47 
OREN GUNG cat o ie ccaemncenecceneeee $124,052.14 Profit on Securities Sold__._....__- 38. 64 
P ent TO TONE 5 cedndcccanen — 
Liabilities : 
Federal Old Age Benefit Tax Deductions from Expense 
BIBGIOVCES SAIBSICS occccctnnnaconenn 29.59 : _— 
(No Other Liabilities because records kept President's Traveling Expense_---~ $ 321.80 
on a cash basis) Treasurer's Salary and Expense__-- 535.72 
cavien acu Executive Committee Expense -._-- 338.56 
Secretary's Office Expense: 
Net Worth Secretary’s Salary ~---$ 6,999.96 
ag oe s Traveling 
Wisconsin Education Association, : OE cccanbaniadeniecmtes 893.48 
Vana 2, 1940) oo $124,147.98 office ys rr ull 

Deduct: Time - 8,220.00 

Excess of Expense over In- Office Salaries—Part 
come 1940—Exhibit ‘'C’’_ 1,085.06 DUNS sctmnwietee 29000 
- at Rent Paid —--. 1,620.00 

$123,062.92 Office Supplies and Ex- 

Add: A WAI a cetitaineness 737.85 
Adjustment of Securities to Postage ~~~ peat ESSERE 

Market Value: Telephone and Tele- 
Variation between a 393.64 
Cost and Mar- Subscriptions ~.------ 32.75 
ket 1-1-40 -__ $1,329.40 i as 454.14 
Variation between Depreciation of Office 
Cost and Mar- Equipment ~-----~- 304.71 
ket 12-31-40__ 369.77 959.63 Other Expense ~-.-~~- 275.28 21,388.08 
Total Net Worth - sda iscatnaeis innctntiots toeiliilint $124,022. 55 Convention Expense ~------------ 7,892.77 
= National Education Association - 
Dues and Expense ~...-.---.- 1,308.69 
i Wisconsin Journal of 
TREASURER’S RECORDS ago ation: sai 
We bihie << R? vertising Space So 8,782.36 
(Exhibit “B") Printing ig P89 766.17 
° P Postage --.-. 863.33 
Cash Receipts and Disbursements Other Expense 212.99 10,842.49 2,060.13 
Balance in Bank, January 1, 1940__----_---_ $ 4,882.32 - 

Add Receipts : ce eee 2, 73 
Received from Secretary__._- $55,936.05 Reading Circlé 2. cennsnn 08 
Convention Receipts ~...--_- 1,080.00 Refunds of Memberships and Sub- 

Interest on U. S. Treasury scriptions —~-~_ eeN 319 
DRI cats ian cians sateiet 1,731.25 Research and Public Relations ide 9,663.41 
Income on Other Securities__ 1,403.76 Subsidies—Wisconsin District 
Dividends from Diversified Teachers’ Associations ~----- 1,457.60 
‘Brostee Shares ...26.0...~ 51.30 Federal Old Age Benefit Tax__.--- 134.1 
Denes on Edgewater Beach Unemployment Insurance ~_- 58.¢ 
uidating Notes ~~~ 30.00 Federal Old Age Benefit Tax and 
Dividend on = International Unemployment Ins. of Prior 
Match Company ---.---~- 20.00 Yrs _ Rae 3254.36 
U. S. Treasury Bills sold__ 19,995.34 Siaelameeny Expense — ee es 343.6 
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$88,210.35 
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52,181.86 
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650, A. 


670, A. 


in the 194 | 


BILLS INTRODUCED—ASSEMBLY 
(Continued from April) 


11 Assemblymen. 84 pages. Shifts county 
aids to schools and social security costs now 
paid by counties to state. Under it state aid 
of $500 per elementary teacher and $50 
for each pupil in low-enrollment school. In- 
creases high school aid to $4,875,000. Stated 
purpose of bill is to reduce property taxes. 
To provide necessary revenue a_ general 
revision of income, gift, surtaxes, etc., are 
made. Turns many county welfare functions 
over to state. 

Carlson, Cavanaugh and Niemuth. In- 
creases state aid for vocational education to 
$420,000. 


Amendment by Runden to 137, A. Provides that 


714, A. 


727, A. 


728, A. 


730, A. 


748, A. 


747, A. 


757, A. 
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high school transportation aid shall apply 
to county schools of agriculture. 

Joint Committee on Finance. Whenever it 
shall become apparent in any fiscal year that 
any of the appropriations made by subsection 
(2) of 20.25 (transportation and tuition) 
and subsection (3) (elementary school aid) 
shall exceed the actual expenditures or the 
full share of state educational aids there- 
under, such excess shall be transferred upon 
order of the state superintendent and the 
secretary of state from the original appropria- 
tion and be used to supplement any of the 
other appropriations made by subsections (2) 
and (3) hereof for the same fiscal year. 
Carlson. Appropriates $85,000 per year to 
high schools for vocational training classes. 
$115,000 to the State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education for instruction in agri- 
culture and home-making in high schools. 
Sweeney. Creates a board to be known as 
the “High School Commission” which shall 
place all of the territory of the state, except 
federal reserves, into high school districts. 
Kostuck. Amends the state teacher tenure 
law by excluding from its provisions boards 
operating “graded and ungraded common 
school grades’. 

Committee on Education. Provides that 
when transportation of children to classes for 
the blind, deaf and hard of hearing is not 
furnished by the district maintaining the 
special class, the state superintendent shall 
arrange for such transportation. 
Committee on Education. Revises the ap- 
propriations for special classes. Appropriates 
$145,000 for day schools or classes for the 
instruction of deaf children or blind children. 
$50,000 for schools or classes for children 
with defective speech. Strikes the words “and 
defective speech’’ from subsections (a) and 
(b) of subsection (1) of section 40.03. Cre- 
ates a new paragraph which provides that 
each city or district of the state is to receive 
$500 for each speech correction teacher 
employed. 

Sweeney. In the case of children in chil- 
dren’s homes in which there are no more 
than four such children and who attend a 
high school in some district other than that 
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755, A. 
817, A. 


838, A. 


842, A. 


386, S. 
380, S. 


in which such home is located, the tuition 
shall be certified by the school clerk and paid 
in the same manner as provided in subsec- 
tion (2a) of 40.21. 

Westfahl. Increases state aid for mentally de- 
fectives to $80,000. 

Committee on Rules. Payment of travel ex- 
penses of meetings of county normal school 
boards. 

Committee on Judiciary. Requires publica- 
tion in a newspaper of proceedings of local 
vocational boards, including statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures. Milwaukee excepted. 
Committee on Rules. Creates a new sub- 
section to read: ““(40.47) (12) The board 
of any district maintaining a high school 
may contract with the extension division of 
the university for work to be done by cor- 
respondence by pupils enrolled in the high 
school in courses which are not otherwise 
offered. Such contracts shall provide for pay- 
ment to the extension division by the high 
school board of the fees regularly charged 
for correspondence courses. Amounts paid by 
the high school board pursuant to this sub- 
section may be taken into consideration in 
determining the tuition to be charged non- 
resident pupils enrolled in the high school.” 


BILLS INTRODUCED—SENATE 


Gawronski. Makes Feb. 12 a legal holiday. 
Hampel. ‘Except as otherwise provided in 
this section, no person other than United 
States veterans of any war shall be employed 
or continued in the service of the state or 
of any political subdivision thereof who is 
receiving any annuity, pension, or retire- 
ment payment, which has been established 
in whole or in part out of public funds, in 
excess of $70 per month. Stipulates excep- 
tions for disability and provides penalties 
for non-compliance. 


A RESUME 


Bills Passed: 


16, S. Compulsory military training. 

103, S. Diplomas to senior students. 

35, A. State Budget. 

36, A. State aid for schools in financial distress. 
69, A. Refunding school district indebtedness. 
194, A. Free extension courses. 
208, A. Transfer of WHA and appropriation. ° 


Bills Failing of Passage: 


17 


. S. Assessment of real property. 


20, S. Pension system for school employes other 


than teachers. 


158, S. Appeals to State Superintendent. 
168, S. Qualifications of county superintendents. 
171, S. Using common school fund for library 


books. 


172, S. Distribution of school aids. 
283, S. Reduction of state salaries. 
330, S. Establishment of kindergartens. (With- 


drawn and returned to author.) 


23, A. Low-valuation district law repealer. 


(Continued on page 467) 
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The Wisconsin School of the Air 


1941-42 Broadcast Courses Announced 


Joyce Jaeger 
WHA Script Editor 


HERE it is May and you're thinking about 
final report cards and, when school doors 
close, a welcome change of landscape. Here it 
is still May, and we of the Wisconsin School 
of the Air staff are thinking about September 
when school doors open and radios are switched 
on again. Won’t you join us a minute? 

We're proud as Punch to bring you the good 
news that your radio favorites will be back 
with you again: Mrs. Steve, Mrs. Morphy, 
Ranger Mac, Professor Gordon—a quartet of 
expert radio teachers to add their skill to yours 
in making school experiences pleasant and last- 
ing for the children. Some of the other “old” 
courses are back, too, dressed up in new ideas, 
and accompanied by sparkling fresh series mak- 
ing their bids for your approval. Here’s the 
line-up: 

RANGER MAC— It'll be “business as usual’ at 9:30 


on Monday mornings, as this veteran broadcaster 
shares his love of nature with grades 5 to 8. 


HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE — Two consecutive 
one-semester courses, one planned with the help 
of Professor Robert Pooley, to supplement re- 
quired reading in the various literary forms, and 
the other on extensive recreational reading, of- 
fered by the English Radio Committee of the 
W.E.A. 1:30 to 2:00 P.M. on Mondays. 


STORYBOOK LAND — Good children’s literature, 
adapted to radio for the entertainment of the 
primary grades. The busy teacher’s answer to the 
oft-repeated appeal, ‘‘Tell us a story!”’ 9:30 on 
Tuesday mornings. 


LET’S DRAW—An invitation to “fun in art’’ heard 
every Tuesday afternoon at 1:30. James Schwal- 
bach incorporates new practices with old tried- 
and-true drawing lessons in this creative art 
series for grades 5 to 8 which receives wider 
recognition every year as an outstanding educa- 
tional venture. 


LET’S FIND OUT! —Only one year old, but growing 
lustily. You've requested continuance of this na- 
ture and social studies series for primary grades, 
and we're giving it to you, with new and varied 
units of instruction. Wednesday mornings at 
9:30. 


PROFESSOR GORDON—It wouldn't be the Wis- 
consin School of the Air without this friendly, 
inspiring singing teacher. His listening class 
reached an all-time high of almost forty thou- 
sand children this year. So, congratulations to a 


pioneer radio music teacher, and welcome to his 
eleventh year of ‘Journeys in Music Land”. 
Wednesdays at 1:30 P.M., grades 4 to 8. 


MRS. MORPHY—Good music, especially selected for 
young listeners, becomes familiar and dear as 
heard on Mrs. Morphy’s popular program, 
“Music Enjoyment’’. Grades 2 to 4 listen Thurs- 
day mornings at 9:30. 


THE STORY OF AMERICA—This is new! A social 
studies series for the intermediate and upper 
grades, combining United States history with 
citizenship and American biography. You asked 
for it, in a sample survey of listeners to the 
current “Our Wisconsin’ series. Here it is— 
Thursdays, 1:30 P.M. 


MRS. STEVE—''The tell-us-what-to-do lady,” as a 
kindergartener labeled her, brings a spot of 
brightness into any youngster’s day with her 
original music, exercises, and games for the 
primary grades. 9:30 Friday mornings for 
“Rhythm and Games.” 

THE FRENCH PROGRAM — Dramatized programs 
in the native language are offered to help 
modernize and vivify the teaching of French in 
high schools and colleges. Alternate Fridays, 
11:30 A.M. 

BOOK TRAILS—This series, presented to stimulate 
varied leisure-time reading in the intermediate 
grades, will be continued if final surveys in- 
dicate that continuance is desirable. Perhaps 
you'd prefer something else. Won't you let us 
know? 

This is your School of the Air, Wisconsin 
teachers! It can be whatever you wish to make 
of it. The program outlined above is not final. 
It’s subject to any changes you wish to suggest. 
Make your wishes known! 

Complete outlines of the 1941—42 courses 
will be made available to superintendents for 
possible duplication and distribution at the 
August institutes, so that teachers may incor- 
porate the radio programs into their courses 
of study for the new year. 

If enough interest is expressed by schools 
outside the listening areas of WHA (Madison) 
and WLBL (Stevens Point), it may be pos- 
sible to extend the present transcription service 
which provides records of certain School of the 
Air programs for broadcast by radio stations 
in those parts of the state. Again, make your 
wishes known! 
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DEPARTMENT DINNER: Members of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, with their 
respective wives and husbands, were entertained 
at a 6 o'clock dinner at the Woman’s College 
Club, Madison, Wisconsin, on the evening of 
April 5th, 1941. The hosts of the evening were 
Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Schmidt and Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry E. Merritt. At the dinner Mr. Schmidt 
acted as toastmaster and several members of the 
department spoke informally. Included in the 
list of speakers were George H. Drewry, O. H. 
Plenzke, F. V. Powell, V. E. Kimball and 
Superintendent John Callahan. The speeches 
were all eloquent, witty and timely. The gath- 
ering was characterized by an_ exceptional 
measure of good fellowship, accentuated per- 
haps by Mr. Callahan’s re-election to the office 
of State Superintendent for his sixth consecu- 
tive term. Mr. Kimball expressed a tribute to 
Mr. Callahan in the following eloquent words 

words which met a hearty response on the 
part of all members of the department and 
which will strike a responsive chord in the 
hearts of Mr. Callahan’s hosts of friends 
throughout the State of Wisconsin. 

“From time immemorial kings, princes and 
potentates have bestowed upon their subjects 
emblems of appreciation for distinctive service. 
Through the ages men have contended for the 
decoration of the Golden Fleece, the Roman 
Eagle and the Star and Garter. None of these 
can claim ascendency over or superiority to the 
signal expression of appreciation and confidence 
which the sovereign people of Wisconsin have 
so graciously extended to Mr. Callahan by re- 
electing him to the high office of State Super- 
intendent of Schools. And so to you, Our 
Chief, we, the members of your staff, extend 
our greetings, in full confidence that your mas- 
ter hand will continue to trace upon the trestle 
board the plans by which we may assist you in 
extending and improving Wisconsin’s great 
public school system; to the end that it shall not 
fail as the keystone of the arch of our democ- 
racy. It is with happy hearts that we look for- 
ward to the high privilege of another four 
years of service with you as master of our ship.” 








RURAL ESSAY CONTEST TO END SOON: 
Attention is called to the fact that the Pure 
Bred Essay contest being sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Agriculturist and Farmer, Racine, Wis., 
will end on the last day of this month, and all 
students interested in the contest are urged to 
have their compositions in the hands of the 
Pure Bred Essay Editor, at Racine, within the 
next week or so. 

In case your school failed to receive suitable 
notification of the contest, we repeat the rules: 
contest open to boys or girls, between ages of 
13-20 inclusive. Only one essay per contestant, 
on any of the following titles: Why Dad 
Should Keep Pure Breds and Why He Should 
Keep Ayshires, Why Dad etc... . and Why 
He Should Keep Brown Swiss; Why Dad etc. 

. and Why He Should Keep Guernseys; 
Why Dad etc... . and Why He Should Keep 
Holstein—Fresians; Why Dad etc... . and 
Why He Should Keep Jerseys. Essays restricted 
to Wisconsin writers. Each entry must be ac- 
companied by signature of teacher, county agent 
or group leader, to show that rules have been 
followed. Work must be original, and any out- 
right copying from breed sources of informa- 
tion will not be permitted. All entries must be 
either typewritten or very carefully and clearly 
written in ink on one side of the paper only. 
Essays must not be over 1000 words in length. 
No credit given for fancy art work, etc. 


Prizes will be blooded bull calves, donated 
by the Wisconsin dairy breeders. 


DEPARTMENT HELPS HONOR SUPT. BEGER: 
The Department of Public Instruction, through 
George Drewry, Victor Kimball, and State Supt. 
Callahan, had the pleasure of participating in 
the banquet held at Port Washington on April 
15, to pay tribute to Richard F. Beger, oldest 
county superintendent in the state, in years of 
administrative service to the rural boys and 
gitls of Wisconsin. 


Nearly 200 fellow educators and friends of 
Supt. Beger heard State Supt. Callahan congrat- 
ulate the community for having a dependable 
man in such a line of educational work. Others 
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who spoke in glowing terms of Supt. Beger’s 
contribution to the state were Victor E. Kim- 
ball, assistant state superintendent, Supt. Buck- 
ley of Washington Co., Pres. Frank Baker, 
Milwaukee STC, and some of the former 
teachers in the county. 

The present teachers of the county presented 
Supt. Beger with a watch as a token of their 
friendship and esteem. 


WISCONSIN HOLDS ITS OWN: The second 
Midwest Rural Education conference, held at 
Urbana, Illinois, on the 27—29th of March, was 
participated in by Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Nebraska, Illinois, and Wiscon- 
sin. The general theme of the conference was 
the “Place of Education in the Improvement of 
Rural Life’. 

Wisconsin was represented on the program 
by R. S. Ihlenfeldt, State Department of Public 
Instruction, in the forum ‘Progress in Rural 
Education”. Mrs. Lois Nemec, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, and Mr. T. C. Eggert, Di- 
rector of Rural Education, River Falls State 
Teachers College, led the discussion ‘Grouping 
Children for Unit-Activity Teaching”. Mrs. 
Mary Tuohy Ryan, State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, spoke on “Effective Use of Reading 
Materials in Rural Schools’’. 

The woman’s gymnasium was the scene of 
the 30 ft. exhibit of each state. The Wisconsin 


booth was in charge of Mr. Ihlenfeldt, assisted 
by Mrs. Ryan. Three features stressed were: 
conservation, school broadcasting, and building 
planning. EDUCATION AS THE SAFE- 
GUARD OF DEMOCRACY was the keynote. 


Wisconsin could feel very proud of the work 
being done in our rural schools, as was evi- 
denced by the high standards exhibited in the 
Wisconsin booth at this Mid-West Rural con- 
ference. Many expressions of appreciation were 
made from all the states for this outstanding 
display of Wisconsin rural school work. WIS- 
CONSIN HOLDS ITS OWN! 


Let me but live my life from year to year, 
With forward face and unreluctant soul; 

Not hurrying to, nor turning from, the goal; 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 

In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 

From what the future veils; but with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 

To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer. 


So let the way wind up the hill or down, 

O’er rough or smooth, the journey will be joy; 

Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 

New freindships, high adventure, and a crown, 

My heart will keep the courage of the quest, 

And hope the road's last turn will be the best. 
Henry Van Dyke 





* Favorite poem of Frank Longanecker, late 
head of the state school for the blind. 
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The Wisconsin exhibit at the Mid-West Rural Education conference. Left to right: A. W. Zellmer, 
principal of the Wood County Rural Normal school, Mary Tuohy Ryan, assistant state librarian, 


and R. S. Ihlenfeldt, rural state supervisor. 
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NEWS FROM THE OFFICE OF THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEAC 





Maintenance of Educational Standards During Defense 


* 


O. H. Plenzke 

The following speech was given at the Legislative 
Dinner, at the recent state convention. Because of its 
concise summary of a significant problem confronting 
our schools today we have asked Mr. Plenzke’s per- 
mission to print his speech on our pages, so that 
teachers as well as PTA leaders will have the oppor- 
tunity of reading his message. 

—Mrs. William Doudna, 
Bulletin Editor. 


VEN at this hour, it is imperative that 

we recognize that in the long view the 
conduct of our educational system is of greater 
importance to the strength of our democracy 
than is the armed strength of the nation.’’ This 
sweeping statement does not come from a 
teachers association. It is an admonition from 
Harold E. Stassen, Governor of Minnesota. In 
his diagnosis of the present position of Amer- 
ica in the international scene, Gov. Stassen un- 
doubtedly had in mind the extent to which our 
problems are consistently passed to public edu- 
cation for solution. The public school seems to 
have become the answer to every American 
prayer. It is offered as the answer to every 
question raised. Whether it be a social, eco- 
nomic, or spiritual crisis, the public school 
called upon to function. Since the ideals, loyal- 
ties, and attitudes of our people are considered 
our chief possessions, it is easy to understand 
why so much responsibility rests upon the agen- 
cies of education. 

The very presence of this topic upon your 
program is proof of the concern of the P.T.A. 
about keeping up educational standards during 
the heavy expenses and taxes of national de- 
fense. Rather than argue the matter, let us pose 
a few questions: 

1. Since education is the general foundation and 
source of science and engineering in time of 
peace, how can we possibly equip our na- 
tion with scientific and modern defenses if 
education is neglected ? 


nN 


. If education and economic well-being depend 
upon each other now, will not their de- 
pendence be greater in the future? 


3. If vocational success depends upon technical 
and general training now, will it not be so 
in greater degree in the future? 


4. Will it pay us to keep the morale of our 
youth and citizens so as to build dynamic 
patriotism ? 


5. Shall we spend all for material defense and 
decrease support for the great institution 
which inspires and demonstrates its love for 
American ideals? 


6. Shall we fail in the test of society,—the care 
of its youth? 


Education has purposes of its own which, 
whether in peace or war, must go on. The cul- 
ture, the findings, the intelligence transmitted 
from the past, must be kept alive and com- 
pounded. The standards of freedom of the 
schools to acquire knowledge and truth are not 
to be surrendered to a distorted world. Yet, 
there has been a campaign under way to dis- 
credit and throw suspicion upon our schools. 
Open attacks upon budgets and teachers sal- 
aries have been tried repeatedly by opponents 
of free education with varying results. In the 
long run, Mr. and Mrs. America have been 
willing to pay the cost. Now, however, in our 
re-emphasis of American ideals and our hatred 
of subversive doctrine, opponents of schools 
and their costs are capitalizing upon the popu- 
lar mind-set in order to create doubt of the 
Americanism of our school machinery. The 
question mark is powerful. It can be damaging. 
By hint and innuendo teachers and text books 
are painted subversive and disloyal. When 
blanket allegations of disloyalty are heaped 
upon the schools, we have a right to question 
the competence and honesty of the accusers. 
In these days when national unity is badly 
needed, calm judgment, not hysteria, should 
govern our dealings with one another. 

The plea for tolerance is universal, yet, there 
are those who, in the name of Americanism, 
foment distrust and suspicion. National unity, 
national drive toward our goal, should be our 


answer to the dictators. It is high time some- 
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body told the disruptionists that it may be just 
as disastrous to sabotage American morale as 
to sabotage defense machinery. 

The schools have a duty to present factual 
information. They do not have the right to 
propagandize. To do the latter would be to 
abrogate their trust. They must resist the 
pressures put upon them to favor this or that 
group. No group with an ax to grind should 
be admitted competent to dictate what is to be 
taught, what to be omitted, what books to use, 
or where to recruit teachers. Instruction of chil- 
dren cannot afford to be frozen back into the 
old mold of memorization of facts. Education 
must be an experiment to stimulate thinking. 


The nation, already shivering in the excitement 
of war, should be spared these charges and 
counter charges which contribute nothing but 
chaos. If I should admit any one group to take 
a hand in these matters, it would be the P.T.A. 

We are proud of our free school system. 
Let’s keep it free—free to enter and free to 
develop constructive leadership, intelligence, 
free to explore all the information their facili- 
ties permit. Let’s tell the pressure minorities 
where to get off at. Above all, let's get rid of 
the Trojan horse of suspicion. Let's recognize, 
if it is true, that the poisonous soil in which 
alien doctrine germinate are ignorance and pov- 
erty; the antidote is employment and education. 





CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS: The thirty-second 
annual convention of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers now belongs to the past, but 
will long remain a vital force in the hearts and minds 
of the many delegates. Inspirational, yes, but more 
than that, tangible, usable material was offered and 
gratefully received, and this material then to be re- 
interpreted into individual and community needs. 

Keynoting the theme of the convention, ‘American 
Citizens in the Making,” Mrs. Roger Scott, president, 
told the delegates that there was truth in the charges 
that the “‘citizen of today is physically not fit, in- 
tellectually backward and morally under par. It is an 
indictment of the training of our youth in their homes 
and schools that we cannot ignore.” The task of 
making American citizens worthwhile, she said, re- 
quires the combined efforts of all who make the en- 
vironment of the young people, the home, the school, 
the church, and the community. “It depends not so 
much on the type of home as the kind of parent; 
not so much on the school as on the teacher; not so 
much on the teaching of faith as the living examples 
of church members and the daily practices of com- 
munity relationships. It is truly spoken that example 
is stronger than precept.’ 

“Defense, if it is to be worthwhile, must begin at 
home,” said Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, parent-education 
chairman of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. “For the first time the homemaker must 
take full responsibility for her share in defense. For 
instance, there is the proper use of money, and since 
taxes will cut down the family income, the home- 
maker will have to use her ingenuity in making the 
curtailed budget go far. If we want a democracy, we 
must train for it—it is not an inheritance but an 
achievement.” She challenged homemakers to make 
home life satisfying. 

The Tuesday evening general session featured 
panel, presided over by the Rev. James Flint, Madi- 
son. Discussing “Our Youth, Their Responsibilities 
and Opportunities’ were Dr. Artitt, Miss Laura 
Kellar, L. P. Goodrich, Howard Danford, Dr. Lloyd 
Ballard, Bette Meyer and John Gustafson. The panel 
recognized the fact that we are not doing as good a 
job as we might be, and the task is a much larger 
one than finding jobs and developing attitudes. 

Dr. S. A. Hamrin, professor of education, North- 
western university, told Wednesday morning’s session 
that “‘the best crop raised in Wisconsin is not its 
cheese, but the boy and girl whom home, school, 
church and community produced in their best devel- 
opment.” He gave ten suggestions which parents 
and teachers can follow in aiding youngsters to be- 


They are: Give children work 
at which they can succeed; help them become mem- 
bers of the group of which they are a part; build for 
physical health; don’t push a youngster beyond his 
normal rate of speed; restrict the use of fear as a 
motive; remember that personalities vary in many 
ways; approve ten times to every single disapproval ; 
teach youngsters to solve problems, not evade them; 
realize that security is an evolution from dependence 
to independence and back to dependence. Dr. Paul 
H. Sheats, University of Wisconsin, led the panel fol- 
lowing Dr. Hamrin’s address. A list of the objectives 
toward which we are trying to guide includes voca- 
tional guidance, educational guidance and_ social 
guidance. Guidance was interpreted as helping per- 
sons to be well adjusted, and to continue to adjust; 
and women make their greatest contribution through 
their daily work and rearing of children, which is 
truly a career in itself. 

More than one thousand delegates, members and 
guests at the annual banquet heard Clifton Utley, 
director of the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 
give vital, factual information on “America in a 
World of War.” “It is my opinion England cannot 
possibly avoid being conquered by Germany unless 
she gets stupendous and colossal help from this coun- 
try. Unless Britain gets that help she is bound to 
lose,’ he said. 

Earl Haney, instructor at Washington high school, 
was elected treasurer of the congress to succeed Earl 
Gile, Shorewood, who had held that post nine years, 
the longest term by any officer in the organization’s 


come good citizens. 


history. Angus Rothwell, superintendent of schools 
at Superior, was elected second vice-president, and 
Mrs. E. J. Shellman, Oconto Falls, historian. 


Life memberships were presented to O. H. Plenzke, 
Madison; Almere Scott, Madison; Miss Mary Brady, 
Madison; and Mrs. A. W. Einfeldt, Milwaukee. 

The closing luncheon meeting of the convention 
was highlighted by the Rev. T. Parry Jones, Sheboy- 
gan, speaking on “Everybody's Business”. ‘‘Funda- 
mentally, ee business is the business of 
making friends. Genuine inner happiness, not physi- 
cal happiness, comes from peace of mind and con- 
tentment, and being able to take disappointment in 
one’s stride. It is not a value that can be bought 
with money, but can be found in warm, genuine 
relationships to people of all classes,’ was the trend 
of his speech. 

Following installation of officers by Mrs. Scott, 
and a warm “thank you” to Mrs. Beverung, local 
chairman, and her local convention committee, the 
thirty-second annual convention adjourned. 

Mrs. Otto L. Falk, publicity chairman. 
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anes a New Type of MM 


Fred J. Ullrich 7 
Principal of Summer Session, Platteville STC 


EW regulations for the certification of 
teachers in the state of Wisconsin, which 
became effective on July 1, 1939 have consti- 
tuted the primary incentive for the efforts to 
provide a functional program for teachers in 
service who planned to attend summer sessions 
at the Platteville State Teachers college during 
the last few years. In general, according to the 
requirements, every teacher who was teaching 
in 1938-1939, and had not completed four 
years of satisfactory work beyond high school 
in some recognized teacher training institution 
or who does not possess an unlimited life cer- 
tificate to teach is required to earn sufficient 
credits for a year’s work at some authorized 
teacher training institution within a period of 
seven years. The different avenues available to 
these teachers, not exempted as indicated, for 
adding the needed credits are: to cease teaching 
for a period of one year and attend college; 
to continue teaching and attend summer ses- 
sions; or finally, to utilize each of the two fore- 
going in part until a year of additional work 
is done within the seven years. Since most of 
the teachers in the high schools of the state 
have completed four years of study beyond high 
school graduation (invariably these have been 
awarded a degree from a college or university) 
or were granted unlimited life certificates prior 
to the new regulations, those largely affected 
were the teachers in the rural schools and ele- 
mentary grades in villages and cities. 
Authorities responsible for the planning, or- 
ganization, and administration of the summer 
sessions at Platteville saw a real challenge in 
the new orders for the renewal of certificates 
to teach. After analyzing the situation they de- 
cided that a program of instruction should be 
offered which would not only give teachers 
an opportunity for earning credits to apply 
towards completing the requirements for ad- 
vanced diplomas or degrees, but also to furnish 
the means of receiving the type of instruc- 
tion that will tend to make these teachers more 
expert than they are at present in the work they 
are doing in their respective schools. These 


ends were to be achieved by these teachers not 
only after attending four or five summer ses- 
sions, but beginning the very next September 
upon return to their schools after a single 
summer session. 

In order to attain the foregoing objectives 
for the 1941 summer session at Platteville, the 
administrative agencies responsible for deter- 
mining the nature of the offerings enlisted the 
co-operation of county superintendents of 
schools. The county superintendents from five 
counties centering about Platteville were asked 
to distribute questionnaires to their teachers 
present at the one-day institute shortly before 
the opening of the schools the following 
September, in 1940. 

The response to these questionnaires was 
practically 100% complete. A study of the an- 
swers to the questions asked, to mention only 
those that are likely to be more than of local 
interest, showed that 369 teachers in the coun- 
ties were planning to attend summer sessions. 
The subjects of study and activities in which 
they desired help most largely were music and 
art. Most of the teachers are still working on 
the completion of two and three-year courses 
in rural education, and three and four-year 
courses for teachers in state-graded schools. 

The next step in planning the work for the 
1941 summer session was a series of confer- 
ences with the county superintendents and su- 
pervising teachers who had submitted question- 
naires to their teachers. The most important 
item on which information was sought by the 
college representatives was the subjects of in- 
struction that should be offered at its next sum- 
mer session that would do most to improve 
the work of the teachers in their present posi- 
tions. In order to make the courses as practical 
as possible the county superintendents and su- 
pervising teachers agreed to have a conference 
on the matter of summer session attendance 
with each teacher at the time of the regular 
visit to his school. The supervisor, out of his 
observation of the work of the teacher with his 
pupils, was to make suggestions and recom- 
mendations as to the nature of instruction in a 
summer session that he thought might be 
especially helpful to the teacher. 

As a result of the questionnaire study and 
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conferences with county superintendents and 
supervising teachers, these special subjects are 
being scheduled: Activity Program for Rural 
Schools; Music in the Rural Schools; Art in 
the Rural Schools, Recent Trends in Rural Edu- 
cation; Safety Education; Visual Education; 
Wisconsin Writers; Wisconsin History; Recent 
Trends in Teaching Upper Grade Arithmetic; 
Literature for the Upper Grades; Recent Rural 
Life; Speech in the Elementary Grades; Teach- 
ing Numbers in the Primary Grades; Teaching 
of Social Science in the Upper Grades; Parent, 
Teacher and Pupil Relationship; Improvement 
of Reading; Personal and Community Health; 
and Lessons for Beginners in Piano Playing. 

If a county superintendent of schools and 
the Director of Rural Education agree that 
some of these special courses may be of more 
value to the enrollees than those listed in the 
courses in rural education of the college, sub- 
stitutions will be permitted. For instance, if a 
teacher is proficient in English composition, he 
may be excused from one of the scheduled 
subjects in the course at the college, and in 
place of it take such a subject as Wisconsin 
Writers. If a teacher of a rural school has had 
years of experience, he may be permitted to 
substitute Recent Trends in Rural Education for 
Psychology, which is usually required in all of 
the rural education courses. 

Many of the special courses are one-credit 
hour courses. Six hours of credit is the normal 
load, but since experienced teachers are per- 
mitted to enroll for seven, it is possible for 
one of these teachers to elect a one-credit hour 
special course in terms of his needs, even if he 
is required to enroll for six credit hours in the 
regularly scheduled subjects for completion of 
courses at the college. 

In conclusion two other features may be 
mentioned that are included in the attempt to 
provide a functional program of education for 
experienced teachers. Special conferences are 
planned for each week with the exception of 
the first and last weeks (the summer session is 
six weeks in length). These special meetings 
will concern themselves with vital problems in 
Elementary Education (Rural and Urban) ; Cur- 
ricula for the Smaller High Schools; Safety 
Education; and an Institute for Local Leaders 
of Boy's and Girl's 4-H Clubs. 

Another effort to provide a functional pro- 
gram of education in the 1941 summer session 
is found in its recreational program. Every 


student, no matter how old (if too old to play, 
then the person is also too old to teach) is 
urged to participate in two recreational activi- 
ties offered in the summer session under expert 
leadership. These include excursions to points 
of historical, geological, biological, and geo- 
graphical interest in the vicinity of Platteville, 
swimming for men and women at the municipal 
swimming pool, golf at the links of the Platte- 
ville Country club, softball, archery, tennis, 
summer session band, A Capella chorus, and 
the summer session picnic including all of the 
students and faculty. 

It is hoped that the foregoing account may 
be of interest to those whose responsibility is 
the planning and administration of summer 
sessions, as well as those who attend these 
institutions for personal improvement and the 
meeting of certification requirements. 


LEGISLATION— 
—. (Con't. from p. 460) 
85, A. Pension systems for school employees 
other than teachers 
97, A. Remission non-resident tuition at Univ. 
110, A. State aid to high schools 
120, A. Registration fee of school busses 
190, A. Diplomas to seniors. 
193, A. Budgets of city school boards 
225, A. University scholarships. 
416, A. County boards of adult education. 
425, A. City school plan in villages. 


ASSEMBLY ROLL CALL ON FINAL PASSAGE 
OF TENURE REPEAL BILL 


No. 1, A.—Shall the bill pass ? 

Ayes: Baker, Barnard, Benson, Boyson, Brom, 
Cook, Dela Hunt, Ebert, Engebretson, Fehlhaber, 
Fowell, Fritzen, Genzmer, Goldthorpe, Graass, Grass- 
man, Gunderson, Hammergren, Hanson, Heden, Hil- 
ker, James, Johnson, Keegan, Lang, Ludvigsen, Lueck, 
McDowell, McIntyre, Miller, Mleziva, Nelson, Nicol, 
Nuss, Rice, Riley, Rundell, Runden, Schmitz, Spear 
braker, Sweeney, Sykes, Van De Zande, Woerth, 
Youngblood and Mr. Speaker—46. 

Noes: AuBuchon, Beggs, Berquist, Biemiller, Carl- 
son, Catlin, Cavanaugh, Collar, Daugs, Davis, Dou 
ble, Doyne, Egan, Graf, Hagedorn, Koegel, Kostuck, 
Krohn, Kryszak, Larson, Luebke, McBride, Mc- 
Parland, Nawrocki, Niemuth, Peterson, Pfennig, 
Pritchard, Pyszczynski, Rubin, Sengstock, Sheahan, 
Siebert, Tehan, Theisen, Van Guilder, Varda, Wein- 
heimer and Westfahl—39. 

Absent or not voting: Corbett, Jones, Kennedy, 
Krause and Lein—5S. 

Paired: Austin, Brunner, Burns, Long and Youngs 
for; Bichler, Lytie, Padrutt, Ryczek and Wegner 
against—10. 


Since this is the last JOURNAL of the year, those 
interested in the progress of legislation are advised 
to consult the weekly legislative bulletins which are 
received by the superintendents, principals, and 
presidents of Locals. 
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“Deck” for quiet study or relaxation 


SUMMER SESSION? 


Whether to Catch Up on Work or Play 


Wes LANGDON HALL 


Invites YOU %0 spend the sum- 


mer in convenient single or double rooms 


—full swinging casement windows to let 


Langdon Hall is convenient 
to the social and academic 
life of the University, one 
block from the library, the 
new theatre, and the lake, 
with a pier for your use. 


Room and Board for 6 Weeks: 
Single: $60-$65-$70 Double: $60-$65 
Rooms are available to Sept. 1 


in the night breezes—new innerspring 
mattresses to insure restful sleeping—di- 
rect telephone service to rooms—recessed 


alcove with washbowl and medicine chest. 


Address inquiries to LANGDON HALL, Lake at Langdon, Madison, Wis. 





























There’s a 


this Wholesome American Custom 


Everyone derives pleasure from chewing 
Gum, because it fulfills a fundamental desire 
that is natural to all of us. 


The wholesome chewing is good for you, too. 
It benefits your teeth by helping keep them 
clean and attractive. That is why many dentists 
recommend chewing Gum as an after-meal treat. 
Busy people also find that it helps relieve ner- 
vous tension and aids concentration. 

For these reasons, many successful, popular 
people enjoy Chewing Gum daily. But because 
they are popular and considerate of others, they 
always let their good taste govern the time and 


Reason, a Time and a Place for 


the place for their enjoyment of Chewing Gum. 

They know that it is ideal around the home, 
for instance—while you're studying, reading, 
working or just taking it easy. It’s a pleasant 
companion while driving or working outdoors 
around your garden. Yes, there are literally 
dozens of times and places every day when 
Chewing Gum adds to your fun. 

Enjoy delicious Chewing Gum yourself. 
You'll agree that it’s a wholesome pleasure, and 
that there is ‘‘a Reason, a Time and a Place” for 
enjoying it daily. Buy a few packages today for 
yourself and your friends. 





An Aid to Good Teeth. Chewing Gum daily 





4638 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 
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helps keep your teeth clean and bright and 
supplies needed chewing exercise. 











foung and Old enjoy delicious 
CHEWING GUM 
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Have “Miss ed 


LAST MONTH'S JOURNAL 


HIGH COURT RULES ON CONSOLIDATION-.- TENURE 


Two important decisions affect- 
ing education were handed down 
by the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
last month. 

In reviewing the appeals of 
school districts affected by the 
consolidation orders of the state 
supt. of public instruction the 
court held that the state supt. 
acted within his rights and the 
consolidation orders were to 
“stick”. The high court ruled 
that the law giving the state 
supt. the power to consolidate 
districts of low valuation ($100,- 
000 or less) was reasonable and 
that the legislature had _ the 
power to delegate to State Supt. 
Callahan the duty of ordering 
consolidations. The court said 
that such power could be dele- 





Committee Appointed 
to Study Nominations 


In compliance with an order of 
the Representative Assembly, Pres- 
ident Witter has appointed a com- 
mittee on Nominations and Candi- 
dacies. This group is to make 
recommendations to the Assembly 
in November regarding filing can- 
didacies for WEA offices and mak- 
ing nominations. The committee is 
made up of E. L. Brown, Chetek, 
chairman, Bernice Cadman, Janes- 
ville, Marguerite Michi, Milwau- 
kee, Amanda Schuette, Green Bay, 
and Edith McEachron, Union 
Grove. 





A. T. Stolen Heads City 


Superintendents Assn. 


At the annual meeting of city 
administrators in Madison, April 
18-19, Supt. A. T. Stolen, Eau 
Claire, was elected president for 
the ensuing year. Floyd Smith of 
Wisconsin Rapids was named vice 
president, and J. H. Murphy, Rice 
Lake, was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. William Waterpool, Mari- 
nette, was chosen a member of the 
executive committee. 

The program was very good and 
several sessions were held jointly 
with the Wisconsin Schoolboards’ 


association, which body re-elected | 


Samuel Myers of Racine as their 
head for next year. 








gated without any standards what- 
soever to guide the state supt. 

A second ruling of the State 
Supreme Court of interest to 
teachers reversed the decision of 
Circuit Judge Roland J. Steinle, 
Milwaukee, which held that the 
1939 state legislature exceeded its 
authority in amending the 1937 
law regarding teacher tenure. 

The case came up when a 
West Allis teacher who had 
reached the year 65 was dismissed 
by the West Allis board but con- 
tended that the original law had 


given her a_ contractual status 
which could not be changed by 
subsequent legislation. Judge 


Steinle held that the contention of 
the teacher was correct, and that 
all teachers who had _ tenure 
rights at the time when the 1939 
amendment was passed, removing 
tenure protection at age 65, were 
not affected by the 1939 amend- 
ment. But the Supreme Court has 
ruled that it was competent for 
the legislature to amend _ the 
tenure act by an age limitation 
applicable to teachers who held a 
permanent status at the time it 
became effective. 


WHERE WILL YOU 





‘“‘The Point”’ Revises 
Sick Leave Provisions 


Stevens Point has recently liber- 
alized sick leave provisions and has 
made its features cumulative. The 
new sick leave practices apply not 
only to teachers but to all em- 
ployees of the Board of Education. 
Five days leave is allowed annually 
for personal illness, with the un- 
used portion cumulative up to 
thirty days. This accumulation is 
retro-active, beginning with the 
school year of September 1936. 

In addition, up to three days are 
allowed for death or serious illness 
in the immediate family, and no 
deduction in salary is made for 
quarantine when in line of duty. 
One day absence is granted for 
marriage or birth in the immediate 
family. A summons to court does 
not result in a deduction in salary 
unless it is for a personal infrac- 
tion of the law. Ail absence shall 
count against sick leave accumula- 
tion and no accumulation credit 
shall extend beyond the termina- 
tion of employment in the school 
system. Absences not covered by 
the above provisions are subject to 
special action of the board. 


TEACH NEXT YEAR? 


Each fall, as new memberships come in by the thousands, 
we are unable to make all corrections of new addresses in 
sufficient time so that teachers receive their JOURNALS shortly 
after publication. Inasmuch as the JOURNAL is sent out under 
second class mailing it cannot be forwarded. 


IF YOU ARE CHANGING JOBS OR MOVING TO A NEW 


ADDRESS IN YOUR PRESENT COMMUNITY WILL YOU PLEASE 
FILL OUT THE ATTACHED, PASTE IT ON A PENNY POSTAL 


AND SEND IT TO US? 


THIS WILL GIVE US THE OPPORTUNITY OF GETTING THE 
JOURNAL TO YOU IMMEDIATELY AFTER PUBLICATION NEXT 


SEPTEMBER. 


SEND TO WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
—404 INSURANCE BLDG., MADISON 


NEW ADDRESS—1941-42 SCHOOL YEAR 


Name 


Street 


PLEASE PRINT | 


Post Office 


OLD ADDRESS 


Street = 
469 


Post Office 
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HEADLINES YOU May HAVE MISSED 








MADISON SCHOOLS USED AS COMMUNITY CENTERS 


A recent summary of com- 
munity center work in the Madi- | 
son schools during the past year, | 
submitted to Mr. Howard Dan. | 
ford, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Health, Recreation, and 
Safety for the Madison Public 
_ Schools, indicates that the utiliza- 
tion of school plants for a wide 
expansion of community activi- 
ties in the field of adult education 
and recreation has met with en- 
thusiastic response on the part of 
the general public and the school 
people in charge of the program. 

The idea of using school plants 
for evening adult activities is 
nothing new, and Madison has 
carried on a modified program of 
this type since 1926. However, in 
the past the major emphasis has 
been placed on physical activities 
which appealed primarily to 
vigorous young people, and only 
during the past year has the pro- 
gram been developed along more 
general lines, in keeping with 
community needs and _ interests 
outside of organized athletic 
leagues. 

Under the direction of Mr. 
Danford the general program was 
planned with the objective ‘‘to 
give everyone an opportunity to 
make the most satisfying use pos- 
sible of his leisure time’. With 
this objective in mind the direc- 
tor and his assistants called in a 
wide assortment of community 
leaders and gave the lay public 
a share in both the planning of, 
and responsibility for, the entire 
program. 

After exhaustive surveys of 
community needs, and facilities 
for meeting those needs, it was 
determined to make use of the 
three new elementary schools in 
Madison (which were wisely 
planned with a community rec- 
reation program in mind) and 
one of the older schools. As 
assistants Mr. Danford chose 
four Madison educators: Mr. 
Leo Schleck, principal of the 
Emerson school, who directed 
the adult program at Lapham 
school; Mr. Stephan A. Oel- 
lerich, principal of Franklin 
school, who headed up the adult 
activities at Marquette; Miss 
Pearl Leroux, principal of the 
Washington school, who di- 
rected this evening adult pro- 





gram at the Washington school; 
(Continued on page 472) 
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When you live at Ann Emery Hall, favorite women’s residential hall at the University of 
Wisconsin, you “get in the social swim” right from the start. See page 485 for further details. 
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[_] GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


The “Switzerland of America,”’ 
FOREGO kh oc eo eal em S 


(_] AROUND AMERICA TOUR 


. Greatest vacation bargain— 
Glacier Park, Puget Sound cruise, 
Victoria, Vancouver,Canada; Seattle, 
Portland, Columbia River Drive, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Hollywood, 






... save dollars, eliminate details 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


Every necessary item of expense included—railroad trans- 
portation in air-conditioned sleeping cars, meals, hotels 
. truly CAREFREE VACATIONS. 


As Low As: 


‘106! 


OldMexico (Yosemite Park, Carlsbad $169" 


Caverns optional). 14 days. . 


(| 5 % TOUR DELUXE... 
Glacier Park, Canadian Rockies, Pa- 
cific Northwest, San Francisco,Grand 
Canyon, plus Waterton Lakes Park, 
Vancouver and Victoria, Canada; 
Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles. 22 days 


[ J ALASKA TOUR ... Banff and 
Lake Louise, Vancouver, famous In- 
side Passage to Skagway and return, 
Victoria, Seattle and American 
Rockies (Glorious Glacier Park op- 
tional). 17 days 


(_] PACIFIC NORTHWEST- 
CANADIAN ROCKIES ... ciori- 


ous Glacier Park, Portland, Seattle, 
Victoria, Vancouver, Harrison Hot 
Springs, Lake Louise, Banff. 13 days 


For a wonderful western escorted tour check above list and ask for descriptive 
folders. Or, let us plan a low net cost independent trip for you. See your 
local travel bureau or ticket agent or write. 


TRAVEL OFFICE, B. C. Culbertson, General Agent, Dept. WJE 
Great Northern Railway, 814 Majestic Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis... . Phone: Marquette 1753 


32F- 


252" 


"159° 


Deferred Payment Plan available on All-Expense Tours. Travel now — pay later in 
convenient installments. No formality. Simply ask for application blank. 
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ALASKA CRUISE.. . Excellent 
accommodations on steamers via the 

famous Inside Passage. (Glorious $ 00 
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couver, Banff, Lake Louise. 16 days 

(| CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC 

NORTHWEST. .. Glacier Park, 

Seattle, Portland, Columbia River, 

San Francisco, Yosemite Park, Los 

Angeles, Hollywood, Grand Canyon, $183® 
Carlsbad Caverns. 14 days. . 

|] GLACIER PARK AND 

CANADIAN ROCKIES... aipine 


tour of Glorious Glacier Park, Water- 
ton Lakes Park, Alberta, one week 


in Canadian Rockies, stopping at 00 
Many Glacier and Prince of Wales $139° 
Hotels, Banff, Lake Louise. 13 days. 


DUDE RANCHES ... vet us help 


you find just what you want in the 
way of accommodations and rates... 
We also offer all-expense tours which 
include real Montana ranches. 15-day 
tour as low as $126.35. 10-day tour 5108* 
(7 days on ranch). oe eee 
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HEADLINES YOU May HAVE MISSED 





UNIV. OF WIS. CLASSES PLAN ANNUAL REUNIONS 


Considerably more than 1,000 
alumni and former students of the 
University of Wisconsin are ex- 
pected to attend the reunion week- 
end on the University campus, 
June 20, 21, 22 and 23. Ten Uni- 
versity classes and several special 
interest groups are scheduled to 
stage regular reunions. In addition, 
it is expected that hundreds of 
alumni, not members of any of the 
reuning groups, will return for the 
weekend. 

Festivities will begin on Friday, 
June 20, when the sixth annual 
Alumni Institute will be held in 
the Memorial Union building. The 
institute is open to all alumni of 
the University as well as individ- 
uals interested in the discussions. 
There is no charge for attendance 
at the meetings, with the exception 
of the cost of the luncheon. There 
are no definite announcements to 
be made as to speakers nor sub- 
jects at this time. It suffices to say 
that interest in the Institute has 
grown with each year until more 
than 250 attended each of the four 
sessions last year. The 1941 Insti- 
tute will start with the noon 
luncheon and continue through two 
sessions in the Union theater in the 
afternoon. 

Friday night will be devoted to 
the memorial banquet sponsored by 
the Wisconsin Alumni Associa- 
tion’s X Club, a group of former 
officers and directors of the Asso- 
ciation. Hamilton Holt, president 
of Rollins College, will be the 
principal speaker. Feature of the 
dinner will be the presentation of 
the memorial portrait of the late 
Glenn Frank, former president of 
the University. The portrait, paint- 
ed by Jay Datus of Chicago, was 
secured with funds raised by the 
X Club. 

Saturday, June 21, officially des- 
ignated as Alumni Day, will be 
devoted to the varied activities of 
the reuning classes, climaxed by 











Community Centers— 
(Continued from page 470) 


and Mr. Glenn Rall, a teacher of 
physical education, who was 
responsible for the program at 
Longfellow schoci. 

While the general administra- 
tion cleared through Mr. Dan- 
ford’s office each assistant di- 
rector planned his particular 
program to fit the needs and 
desires of the community in his 
part of the city. The scope of 
the program in any one center 
was determined by _ extensive 
personal conferences with lay 
groups and a wide distribution 
of questionnaires among _par- 
ents, clubs, and other organized 
units in the community. In order 
to insure a maximum of co- 


the 81st annual Senior—Alumni 
dinner in Great Hall of the Union. 
A band concert on the Union ter- 
race will precede the dinner. 
President C. A. Dykstra and the 
Hon. Joseph E. Davies, formerly 
ambassador to Belgium and Russia 
and one-time special assistant in 
the U. S. Department of State, will 
be the featured speakers of the 
evening. 

Sunday, June 22, will find the 
reuning alumni gathered on the 
Union Terrace for informal break- 
fasts which will probably last far 
beyond the usual breakfast hours. 
The annual Baccalaureate services 
will be held in the Field House at 
4 on Sunday afternoon. The ever- 
delightful Twilight Concert will be 
played by the University band on 
Lincoln Terrace at 7 on Sunday 
evening, followed by a reception 
for parents and alumni at the 
Dykstra home at 8 o'clock. 

The weekend activities will con- 
clude with the 88th annual Com- 
mencement exercises in the Field 
House at 9 on Monday morning. 





COUNTY SUPTS. (Continued from page 470) 
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operation and understanding, con- 
ferences were held with allied 
agencies such as the Vocational 
school, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
to avoid needless duplication of 


| effort, and also to assure those 


agencies that the community rec- 
reational program was not being 
established to detract from the 
work of existing agencies. In 
this and other ways the entire 
recreational resources of the city 
were correlated and all worked 
together in harmony and mutual 
satisfaction. 

Throughout the report, indicat- 
ing the success of the expanded 
program, one is impressed with 
the care taken to enlist the sup- 
port and understanding of the lay 
public. Not only were the citizens 
consulted on program formation 
but they were also charged with 
a sense of responsibility, which 
greatly increased the interest of 
those participating. 

The teaching staff was largely 
composed of educational people 
prepared to give specialized in- 
struction in the activities chosen. 
A few WPA teachers were used, 
and in each community center an 
unskilled WPA worker was made 
the attendant, and had the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the build- 
ing clean after the center closed. 

While there was a variation in 
the program from one community 
center to the next, the main ac- 
tivities consisted of the follow- 
ing: social dancing for beginners, 
crafts, quiet games, instrumental 
music, volleyball for both men 
and women groups, square danc- 
ing, sewing, tap dancing, shuffle- 
board, golf, tennis, movies, bad- 
minton, table tennis, dramatics, 
groups singing, and bridge or 
cribbage instruction. 

The success of the program 
can be gauged by the fact that for 
the 20 weeks a total of 20,379 
persons participated, with an ap- 
proximate average daily attendance 
per center of 121 participants. 
At the conclusion of the pro- 
gram, participants were asked to 
give their frank reactions and 
suggestions for improvement of 
the work next year. According to 
the report, the response was very 
gratifying, and many suggested 
that the program be expanded so 
that young people of high school 
age could participate in the ac- 
tivities. The interest of the pub- 
lic in the program was reflected 
in action of the city council of 
Madison in appropriating a sub- 
stantially larger sum of money 


for the continuation of the pro- 
gram in 1941. 














Se You're Going To 


HEE it’s nearly June, and before we know 
it the days of ‘finals’, class picnics, and 
graduation will roll around. For students June 
means utter relaxation and a fulfilment of the 
proverbial juvenile chant: “No more pencils, 
no more books; no more teachers’ ugly looks’, 
but for hundreds of teachers summer means 
continued training. As quite a few of the 
summer sessions have sent us publicity on 
their courses and recreational facilities we 
present the following notes, which might be 
of interest to those who are planning to take 
graduate study: 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

Where: Boulder 

When: Two terms: June 16 to July 18; July 21 to 
Aug. 22 


Educational highlights: 

Summer courses planned around a three-division 
workshop: one for those wishing to work on de- 
veloping courses of study materials or on other 
problems of curriculum, one division for counselors, 
advisors and other groups interested in guidance, 
and a third for administrators. All workshops 
housed in air-conditioned rooms on one floor of the 
University’s new library. 

Staff: for curriculum laboratory: Dr. Derwood 
Baker, Supt., Boulder, will be director, with Miss 
Mildred Biddick, Denver, assistant. Consultants in 
all phases of elementary and secondary ed., child 
growth, evaluation, progressive ed., and mental 
hygiene will include Dr. J. L. Meriam, U. of Cal., 
Ernest M. Hanson, Salt Lake City, M. E. Broom, 
EI Paso, Texas, Harold Baker, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
Wm. M. Alexander, Cincinnati, Miss Dorothy Van 
Alstyne, formerly psychologist of the Francis W. 
Parker school of Chicago, Lois Murphy, Sarah Law- 
rence college, and 14 members of the local staff of 
U. of Colorado. For guidance: Dr. Gilbert Wrenn, 
U. of Minn., Miss Eloise Ward, Colorado Jr. Col- 
lege, Lamar, Laurence Ross, Greenville, S. C., and 
members of the Colorado U. staff. For administra- 
tors: Calvin Grieder, in charge of the lab., Arthur 
W. Clevenger, U. of Ill, Harl Douglass, U. of 
Colorado, Ralph Jenkins, Englewood, Col., and 
others. 


Recreational highlights: 

As usual the University will provide a number 
of conducted tours and hikes in the Rockies, within 
shouting distance of the campus. Special week-end 
trips are planned throughout the summer. 

For further information: Clifford Houston, Dean, 
Summer Session, Boulder, Colorado 


NN 


| 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

Where: Denver, Colorado 

When: Two terms: June 16 to July 18 and July 21 
to Aug. 22 

Educational highlights: 

The 1941 summer quarter of the University of 
Denver will be conducted in two terms. The first 
term will extend from June 16 to July 18, and the 
second term from July 21 to August 22. The two 
terms form a full quarter of University study but 
students may enroll in either term independent of 
the other. 

Many special conferences will be held during the 
1941 summer session, such as Parent Education In- 
stitute, Workshop in Speech, Progressive Education 
Workshop, Business Education Conference, Work- 
shop in Elementary Education, Western Folklore 
Conference, Field Study of American Indian Culture, 
and Citizens’ Conference on Government Man- 
agement. 

A full 
Liberal 


schedule of courses will be offered in 
Arts and Sciences, Education, Teacher- 
Training, Fine Arts, Dramatics, Speech, Social 
Work, Business Administration and Commercial 
Education, and Librarianship. 

The 1941 Summer School session will stress 
summer study combined with a refreshing vacation. 
It will provide, not only a course of study designed 
to give professional and cultural improvement but 
also zestful recreation during leisure hours. The 
planned recreational program includes afternoon, 
evening, and week-end excursions to scenic spots in 
the far-famed Rockies. Some of the special advan- 
tages are professional and cultural improvement 
through regular and special courses, a resident staff 
supplemented by a guest faculty, and _ special 
emphasis on graduate study. 


EAGLE RIVER CONSERVATION CAMP 
Where: Eagle River, Wisconsin 

When: June 23 to Aug. 1 

Educational highlights: 

This camp is operated by the State Teacher Col- 
leges of Wisconsin as a practical course for science 
teachers, and teachers of subjects related to science. 
This year the camp is in a new location, with bet- 
ter facilities for the housing of students. Those at- 
tending can earn 6 college credits in the fields of 
botany, zoology, conservation, nature study, outdoor 
sketching, plays and games for women teachers, and 
Red Cross first aid for men. Faculty members: A. L. 
Throne, Milwaukee STC, will give an elementary 
course in field botany and an advanced course for a 


limited number of students. As a special feature 
emphasizing the relation of art and science a 
sketching course will be conducted by Howard 


Thomas of the Milwaukee STC art dept. Dr. E. F. 
Pierson, biology teacher at Stevens Point STC, will 
teach field zoology, while J. J. Chopp, Whitewater 
STC, will give courses in conservation and nature 
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Ann Emery Hall, the ideal residence for women attending summer school at Madison, is 
well within your budget, $60, $65, $70 for room and board. See details page 485. 








study. Miss Mary Davies, ed. director at Superior 
STC, will give a course in plays and games for 
teachers of all grades, while Floyd Gautsch, La 
Crosse STC, will present a course in Red Cross first 
aid. He will also give instruction in swimming, 
aquatic games, etc. 

The camp will be held in new buildings, includ- 
ing seven steam-heated houses, electrically lighted, 
with hot and cold running water, and _ toilet 
facilities. 

Recreational highlights: 

Swimming, hiking, canoeing in some of the 
finest lake country in northern Wisconsin. 

For further information: Thorpe M. Langley, Su- 
perior STC. 


LAKE GENEVA INSTITUTE OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE 

Where: Crane Estate, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 

When: June 30 to Aug. 8 

Educational highlights: 

Small, select classes in zoology, botany, geology, 
astronomy, and teaching of science. All work 
credited by higher institutions of learning. Care- 
fully selected staff of specialists: Dr. H. T. U. 
Smith, U. of Kansas, geology; Dr. J. W. Thomson, 
Museum of Natural History, botany; Dr. Geo. Van 
Biesbroeck, Yerkes Observatory, astronomy; Dr. Ar- 
thur D. Hasler, U. of W., zoology; and Dr. Elliott 
R. Downing, U. of Chicago, teaching of natural 
sciences. Maximum of 6 credits. 

Housing facilities on estate for single students or 
married couples. Accommodations limited, so early 
registration urged. 


Recreational highlights: 
Swimming, canoeing, and sail boating on one of 
Wisconsin’s best lakes. 
For further information: Dr. Arthur D. Hasler, Zo- 
ology, U. of W., and director of the Institute. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Where: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
When: June 24 to August 3 
Educational highlights: 

Just before going to press we learned that the 
Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, will have a sum- 
mer session. It was too late to receive descriptive 
literature, but we know that courses will be offered 
in the following subjects: painting, drawing, tempera 
techniques, lithography, etching, sculpture, advertis- 
ing design, and photography. All art teachers in 
Wisconsin are aware of the professional type of 
training offered at Layton, so we suggest all those 
interested in specialized work such as mentioned 
above write the registrar for further details, and a 
copy of the summer session bulletin. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
Where: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
When: June 23 to August 1 
Educational highlights: 
Headline courses of interest to teachers: Educa- 
tional Psychology will deal with the nature of 


differences in learning, and will include an appre- 
ciation of the principles which underlie the success- 
ful guidance of learning. This course is one of 
those required for a Wisconsin state teacher's cer- 
tificate. 3 credits. Principles of Education will con- 
sider the aims of education, the curriculum, learning 
process, teaching process, etc. 3 credits. Mental 
Hygiene will acquaint the student with principles 
involved in safeguarding mental health and prevent- 
ing mental disease. 3 credits. History of Education 
will feature outstanding figures in education and the 
educational movements in modern Europe and 
America. 3 credits. Fundamental Problems in Edu- 
cation is a required course for all those majoring 
in ed. in the Marquette grad. school. A compre- 
hensive review of all aspects of education, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the relation of science and the 
philosophy of education. Considers all major social 
forces, such as home, state, church, school, etc. 3 
credits. Principles of Visual Ed. will consider visual 
ed. as a teaching tool. Covers all fields of visual 
ed. 2 credits. Educational Statistics will give in- 
struction in techniques used in ed., psychology, so- 
ciology, political science, and economics. 2 credits. 
Research In Education will introduce the student to 
research techniques and review some of the most 
important recent scientific studies which are rep- 
resentative of the various types. Practical applica- 
tion through projects. 2 credits. Methods of Teach- 
ing Civics and Citizenship in the Elementary Schools 
will include techniques in teaching of civics and 
citizenship in 7th and 8th grades. 3 credits. A 
course open only to 60 students, giving 6 credits 
will be a lab. course in Methods of Teaching Re- 
ligion in the Elementary School. Other courses in- 
clude Methods of Teaching in H. S. (grad. course, 
2 credits), Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
and Techniques in Vocational and Educational 
Guidance. 


For further information: Dean D. J. Keegan, Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Where: Minneapolis, Minnesota 

When: June 16 to July 25 and July 28 to Aug 29 
Educational highlights: 

The University of Minnesota will offer its usual 
wide choice of subjects to students in its two sum- 
mer sessions, which this year will run from June 16 
to July 25 and from July 28 to August 29. The 
curricula in the field of education will receive spe- 
cial emphasis, as is traditional in summer sessions. 
Among education fields in which there will be 
broad offerings are curriculum reorganization to 
meet modern needs; special offerings for elementary 
teachers, supervisors and administrators, with a 
core or courses required for the elementary school 





Ann Emery Hall residents enjoy the privi- 
lege of free swimming instruction at their own 
pier. Turn to page 485, 
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major offered in each summer session; problems of 
supervision and diagnostic and remedial instruction, 
with laboratory and observation procedures in the 
Institute of Child Welfare. Increased attention is 
being given to the training of school administrators, 
and there will be several courses in that field. 
Training courses for personnel workers will be given 
in each session. Also offered will be courses in the 
philosophy of education and history of education 
as a background for the consideration of current 
educational problems. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Where: Los Angeles 

When: Three terms: eight-weeks’ session from June 
16 to Aug. 7; six-weeks’ session from June 28 
to Aug. 7; four-weeks’ session from Aug. 7 to 
Aug. 30. 

Educational highlights: 

The university presents a diversified curriculum, 
with complete courses in all regular branches. As 
usual, the staff will be composed of educational 
leaders from all parts of the country. We know of 
at least one Wisconsin professor who will be there 
—Dr. John Hicks, U. of W., who will give several 
courses in American history. All of the summer 
school courses are planned to be of equal help to 
undergraduates or those seeking credit for advanced 
degrees. We suggest that those interested contact the 
director of the summer session for a bulletin giving 
complete details. 


Recreational highlights: 

As usual, the school offers a wealth of recrea- 
tional facilities for visiting students. Broad beaches 
for swimming, sun bathing, boating and fishing are 
only thirty minutes away from the campus, while 
nearby mountains offer hiking, fishing and camping. 
Catalina Island, Ensenda in Old Mexico and other 
points on the Pacific are easily available. Other at- 
tractions include the world-famous Hollywood Bowl, 
with its “Symphonies Under the Stars’, the Hunting- 
ton Library, the LaBrea Pits with its prehistoric 
animals, Mt. Wilson, Griffith Observatory and 
Planetarium, the old Spanish Missions, the Pil- 
grimage Play, and Olvera street, with its quaint 
early Spanish setting. 

For further information: Director of Summer Ses- 
sion, Dean Lester Burton Rogers. 


SPENCERIAN COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Where: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
When: Terms on 6-10-10 week basis. Starting dates: 
June 16, 23, 30 and July 7 


Educational highlights: 

With increasing business activity resulting from 
defense work, the demand for people trained for 
commercial work far exceeds the number of qualified 
people available. Many teachers desiring commercial 
training over shorter periods than a full semester 
have taken advantage of the special courses arranged 








Eagle River 
Conservation Camp 


June 23-August 1 
Sponsored by The Wisconsin Teachers Colleges 


INSTRUCTORS: 
A hs Thame Weak 2 Milwaukee 
Field Botany 
E. F. Pierson, Ph.D._______Stevens Point 
Field Zoology 
J. J. Chopp, M.A.____--___-__ Whitewater 
Conservation-Nature Study 
Howard Thomas_________-___ Milwaukee 
Art 
Floyd Gautsch, M.A._---- 
Physical Education 
Mary Davies, M.A._____-___----Superior 
Physical Education 
Directors in Charge of Camp: 
W. C. Hansen, President___Stevens Point 
E. G. Doudna, Secy., Teach. College Board 
Thorpe M. Langley, Registrar__Superior 
An unusual opportunity to earn six 
college credits 
For information; write Thorpe M. Langley, 
Camp Director, Superior, Wisconsin 


La Crosse 














-—POSITIONS OPEN— 





Ann Emery Hall has attractive single beds 
with comfortable innerspring mattresses. See 
page 485, 


IN COMMERCIAL TEACHING 
AND BUSINESS FIELD 


Teachers who desire to qualify for Commercial 
teaching or a position in business, where there 
are inspiring opportunities for advancement, 
are invited to investigate our courses. 





Note: Graduates of an Accredited College (4 
year course) who have all their education 
credits may pursue their commercial subjects 
at —— and credits will be recognized 
by the State Department of Education. 











Many College Graduates and Former Teachers 
in Our Student Body 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 


Classes Organized for 6-8-10 weeks’ courses 
Beginning Dates: June 16, 23, 30 and July 7 


Write, phone, or call for free catalog 


COLLEGE Inc. 


Spencerian Building 606 E. Wisconsin Ave- 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Phone Marquette 0880 
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by Spencerian College, Milwaukee. Many of the 
graduates of these special summer courses have been 
placed in commercial teaching positions or in busi- 
ness fields in Milwaukee. Graduates of an accredited 
college (4 year course) who have all their education 
credits may pursue their commercial subjects at Spen- 
cerian, and such credits earned will be recognized by 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 

The special course arranged for college grads and 
teachers of academic subjects who desire to fit them- 
selves for commercial teaching positions, include 
courses in accounting (principles, as well as cost) ; 
two shorthand courses; office procedure; typing, pen- 
manship; business correspondence; methods of teach- 
ing penmanship, shorthand, and typing; filing; and 
teaching practice. Requirements for graduation: 69 
semester credit hours. Time required: 40 to 50 
weeks. As the courses vary in length as much as 
one-fourth of the required work may be completed 
in a single summer. 

The opportunities for commercial training at Spen- 
cerian should be especially noted by those teachers 
who intend to leave the teaching profession and 
enter business fields. The demand is so great, for 
well educated men and women with a commercial 
background, that the college has had far more calls 
than qualified people to place, this spring. Un- 
doubtedly the demand will continue through the 
summer months and into next fall. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES OF WISCONSIN 

Where: Eau Claire, La Crosse, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, 
Platteville, River Falls, Stevens Point, Superior, 
and Whitewater 


When: 

June 16—July 25—Eau Claire, Platteville, Stevens 
Point, Superior, Whitewater 

June 23—Aug. 1—La Crosse, Milwaukee, Oshkosh 

June 9-July 18—River Falls 

Each of the nine state teachers colleges of Wis- 
consin offers summer school opportunities to the 
teachers of the state. Last year they enrolled a total 
of 5,239 which is about seventy-five per cent of the 
regular session. About 3,500 of these students who 
are in rural and elementary courses are almost with- 
out exception teachers adding to their equipment and 
certificate qualifications. 

This summer the colleges are planning again for 
this in-service training and are offering the usual 
basic courses in the rural, elementary, and secondary 
fields. The Conservation Camp will be located at 
Eagle River. 

Some of the colleges will offer some experimental 
work. At La Crosse a group will be studying, ob- 
serving, and teaching in a group of theory and dem- 
onstration classes portraying some of the important 
aspects of Education in a Democracy. Another group 
in the Rural department will have a demonstration 
of Social Studies built around the theme of Out of 
Doors in the Mississippi Valley. 

At Oshkosh the Round Table Conferences so suc- 
cessful in the past will be held each Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Eau Claire will emphasize Education for Life in 
Wisconsin in a group of offerings built around varied 
aspects of this interesting and challenging subject. 

Platteville will continue the unique series of con- 
ferences which have been so successful in the past. 
These include Safety Education, 4H Club, Curricular 
studies and others. A large number of special fea- 
tures are also offered. 

At Milwaukee the Work Shop will be continued 


(this is described elsewhere). Their outstanding 
courses are Contemporary Thought, focusing attention 
upon some of the more important phases of our con- 
temporary society, and a three credit course in Reme- 
dial Reading in the Elementary School. 

At River Falls a work shop for rural teachers will 
be a feature. 

In all of the colleges entertainment and instruction 
will be balanced by carefully planned assembly and 
recreational programs. Summer Schools contribute 
much more than is realized to the up-grading of 
education in Wisconsin. 

For further information: Write presidents of col- 
leges given in ad on page 477. 


STOUT INSTITUTE 

Where: Menomonie, Wisconsin 
When: June 23 to August 1 
Educational highlights: 

As one of the nation’s leading institutions for 
the training of teachers in the fields of home 
economics and manual arts Stout Institute has 
planned a summer session of an attractive character 
for teachers in those fields. In order to make the 
work flexible to meet the varied needs of teachers 
some courses will be of three weeks’ duration; 
others six. 

Some courses of special interest: Roy R. Van 
Duzee, West Allis, Safety Education; E. A. Holm, 
Wausau, Adult Ed. in Voc. Ed. and Conference 
Leadership; T. S. Rees, Racine, Circuit Teaching 
Programs; Miss Belle Pollard, St. Louis, Mo., Adult 
Ed. in Homemaking, and Organization of Adult Ed. 
Homemaking Classes; Miss Hortense White, Wis. 
Voc. Board, Family Life Ed., and Methods in 
Family Life Studies; John B. Coleman, La Crosse, 
Financial Organization and Management in Voc. 
Ed., and Personnel Relationship in Vocational Ed. 
Many other courses will be given by out-of-state 
people. A complete listing of courses and credits 
can be secured by writing Clyde Bowman, Director 
of the Summer Session. 

As part of the summer session the school offers 
an educational-recreation series of special conferences 
and speeches. This year’s series includes Dr. Albert 
Edward Wiggam, nationally known lecturer, writer, 
and psychologist; Dr. Verne C. Fryklund, U. of 
Minn., who will conduct a conference on Major 
Problems in Industrial Education; Frank Smothers, 
foreign correspondent fer the Chicago Daily News, 
who will talk on international affairs; and Wilfrid 
Laurier Husband, world traveler and student of 
housing, who will speak on How America Lives. 

Arrangements are being made to have a special 
conference on the defense program and the part the 
vocational schools are asked to play in such a 
program. 

Recreational highlights: 

Ample opportunity for tennis, golf, boating, fish- 
ing, and softball league competition. As usual, all- 
school get together parties, picnics, and dances have 
been arranged. A schedule of teas and social after- 
noons is being sponsored for the wives of students, 
through a joint committee of student wives and 
faculty wives. 

For further information: Clyde A. Bowman, Director 
of Summer School. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

Where: Madison, Wisconsin 

When: Two terms: June 30 to Aug. 8, and June 30 
to Aug. 22 

Educational highlights: 

As described in the March Journal (pp. 361-2) 
the U. of W. Summer Session again offers a varied 
program, with courses especially planned to fit the 
needs of Wisconsin teachers. One hundred and fifty 
courses for teachers, administrators and supervisors 
have been planned in the fields of education, art 
ed., and phy. ed. As a continuation of the pro- 
gram inaugurated so successfully a number of years 
ago the Laboratory School will give teachers an op- 
portunity of observing and initiating student 
projects. In addition, there will be special clinics 
for reading, speech and personality difficulties, as 
well as specialized fields of art, music, dramatics, 
and directed play. 

The program of administrative conferences will 
be expanded this year, with a special institute for 
county superintendents, in addition to the annual 
Superintendents’ conference, on July 20-24. The 
county supts. conference will begin on July 21 and 
end on Aug. 1, with major consideration given to 
financial and business management as related to 
taxation. 

In addition to the varied program planned espe- 
cially for teachers, the summer session will offer the 
usual number of courses in the various other fields 
of study. The complete program is too detailed to 
present here. 

















Marquette University 
SUMMER SESSION 


Registration June 19-20-21 
Classes begin Monday June 23 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in the following departments: 


Botany, chemistry, economics, education, 
English, history, journalism, Latin, 
mathematics, modern languages, nursing 
education (courses for graduate nurses), 
philosophy, physics, religion, sociology, 
speech, and zoology. 

Milwaukee’s summer climatic conditions 
are conducive to study. Modified by 
cooling breezes from the lake, Milwau- 
kee proves an ideal spot in which to take 
your summer courses. 


Address: The Registrar, 615 N. Eleventh 
St., Milwaukee, for the bulletin. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee 

















THE STATE TEACHER COLLEGES HAVE COURSES TO FIT YOUR necos Jj 





CONSERVATION CAMP AT EAGLE RIVER 








For a Combination of Study and Recreation 
ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 


at one of the 


WISCONSIN STATE TEACHER COLLEGES 


EAU CLAIRE OSHKOSH STEVENS POINT 
W. R. Davies F. R. Polk W. C. Hansen 

LA CROSSE PLATTEVILLE SUPERIOR 

R. S. Mitchell A, M. Royce C. W. Smith (Acting) 

MILWAUKEE RIVER FALLS WHITEWATER 
F. E. Baker J. H. Ames C. M. Yoder 


For Dates and Courses Ask For 
BULLETINS AVAILABLE FROM EACH COLLEGE 








OVER 5200 TEACHERS ATTENDED OUR 1940 SUMMER SESSIONS 
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Recreational highlights: 

Those who know Madison are well aware of the 
recreational facilities offered, with swimming, boat- 
ing, and fishing on Lake Mendota one of the 
featured attractions. The music clinics and the U. 
of W. concert band will present free concerts, the 
University Theatre will present a number of attrac- 
tive plays in the beautiful Union Theatre, and the 
customary round of social events will help to make 
the six or eight weeks fly past all too quickly. 


Housing: 

As usual the University will throw open its dormi- 
tories to house summer school students. Also, some 
of the fraternities on the lake shore will be open 








THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
1941 Summer Session, June 23-Aug. 1 


Six Weeks and Three Weeks Courses 
Graduate and Undergraduate 


Excellent selection of courses dealing with 
current responsibilities in Industrial Arts, 
Trade and Industrial work, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Dietetics. Modern shop and 
laboratory facilities. Liberal arts courses. 
Special conferences conducted by national 
leaders. 


Northern Wisconsin's fine recreational 
opportunities easily accessible. 


Summer Session Bulletin Sent on Request. 
Director of Summer Session 


The Stout Institute 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 





to women. Two exceptionally fine women’s resi- 
dence halls are advertised in this issue—see pages, 
468 and 485. Both are within a block of the lake 
front, both have exceptionally pleasant rooms, and 
the food is said to be of the best. Usually these two 
halls fill up before registration day, so we urge you 
to contact them as soon as possible. 


U. OF W. EXTENSION DIVISION AND OTHERS 
—LABORATORY SEMINARY 

Where: Atwater School, Shorewood, Milwaukee, Wis. 

When: June 23—Aug. 1, and June 23 to Aug. 15. 

Educational highlights: 

This is a special laboratory seminary, for ele- 
mentary teachers, sponsored by the U. of W. school 
of ed., the Shorewood public schools, the Milwaukee 
STC, the Commission on Teacher Ed. of the Ameri- 
can Council on Ed., and the U. of W. Extension 
Division. 

The program is to be under the direction of 
J. W. M. Rothney, assistant professor of ed., U. of 
W. A broad extension of university credit is 
offered. In accordance with the University’s gradu- 
ate faculty regulations, a maximum of eight credits 
in graduate courses in Education earned at the 
workshop for a maximum of one-half semester of 
residence credit may be applied toward the require- 
ments for the Master's degree. A new ruling makes 
it possible to add the credits earned at the work- 
shop above those previously earned by extension. 
Credits earned can also be applied on the B. A. 
degree. For further information on this point con- 
tact Milwaukee STC. Teachers not interested in 
credit, but who wish to become better acquainted 
with modern techniques, particularly those related 
to the changirg social order, are also encouraged 
to enroll. Fees are low, and all texts and other 
materials will be provided in the workshop. 


For further information: Frank E. Baker, Pres., Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College. 














Layton School of Art 


SUMMER SESSION 

June 24 to August 3 
Painting, Drawing, Tempera Techniques, 
Lithography, Etching, Sculpture, Advertis- 
ing Design, Photography. 


Summer Session Bulletin Sent on Request 


Registrar 
Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















NEED 
MONEY FOR 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


? 


See what you'll save by Credit Union borrowing 
Interest on an 8 months’ loan 
Standard Wis. Wis. Teachers 





Amount Finance Cos. Credit Union 
S100 joc as 0 S| a re $ 4.51 
EO: co ee ree 10). a ne 6.51 
$200 __ eS.) ae 8.37 
$250 ___ 2). |) | Sew 10.16 
PORE cen ok OGD on eee ac 11.91 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
404 Insurance Bldg.—Madison 
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Laugh and The 


A Fugitive From Justice 

Judge: “The charge against you, Sambo, is that 
you left your wife. That makes you a wife deserter. 
What have you to say for yourself ?” 

Sambo: “Judge, you don’t know dat woman. Ah 
ain’t desertin’. Ah'se refugeein’.” 

His Handicap 

“Why is the little fellow crying?” 
“B-b-cause he can’t have a holiday.” 
“Why can’t he have a holiday?” 

“Because he don’t Bo to school yet.” 





The Wien a Two Evils 

“That is a falsehood!’ said the teacher severely. 
“Do you know what wili happen to you if you tell 
lies ?”” 

“Yes’m,” said Jimmy nonchalantly. “I'll go to hell 
and burn.” 

“Worse than that,” said the teacher. ‘You'll be 
expelled from school.” 


Real Sacrifice 


Mother: ‘Yes, Tommy, most people give up some- 
thing at Lent. I'm giving up candy, and Daddy's 
giving up cigarettes. What will you give up?” 

Tommy: “Well, I guess I'll ive up school”. 

Smoke Sune 

“Father,” said the small boy, ‘what is psychology ?”’ 

“Psychology, my son, is a word of four syllables 
that you ring in to distract attention when the 
explaining gets difficult.” 

—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Non-Misplaceable 
“Now, Bobby Jones,” said the teacher, “where 
is the elephant found?” 
“The elephant is such a big animal, teacher, that 
it is hardly ever lost.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


Early Habits 

Two men were discussing the reasons for success 
and failure. 

“A good deal depends on the formation of early 
habits,” said Howell. 

“I know it,” replied Powell. “When I was a baby 
my mother hired a woman to wheel me about, and I 
have been pushed for money ever since.”’ 

Cause and Effect 
Dear Tom: 

Come tomorrow evening sure. Pappa is at home, 
but he is laid up with a very sore foot. See? 

Mary. 
Dear Mary: 

I can’t come tomorrow evening. I’m laid up on 
account of your father’s sore foot. See? 

Tom. 
—Pell-Mell. 


| fanughs ‘With “You 


Sounds True 
“Say, haven’t you been engaged to me _ before 
somewhere ?”’ 

“Well, er, er, you certainly seem to have a familiar 
ring.” 
Commercial Plug 

He: “Do you like O. Henry?” 
She: “No, the peanuts always stick in my teeth.” 
Univ. of Baltimore Maroon Bee. 


Time Was Kind 
“Are you the girl who took my order?” asked the 
impatient gentleman in the cafe. 
“Yes, sir,” replied the waitress politely. 
“Well I'll be darned,” he remarked, “‘you don't 
look a day older.” 
Purple Parrot 


After Church 
. . The preacher finished his sermon with “All 
liquor should be thrown in the river,” and the choir 
ended by singing “Shall We Gather at the River?” 
Analyst. 
Page the Censor 

“Next I will tell you how we shock the wheat.” 

“Dear me. Can I listen to this?’ murmured the 
woman from the city. 

Not Essential 

They had just bought a large farm, with horses, 
cows, sheep, and hens, and, being fresh from the city, 
there was great excitement among the younger mem- 
bers of the family. 

One day the little daughter, aged six, was show- 
ing the minister around. 

“Do your hens lay many eggs?’’ he asked the 
child politely. 

“Oh, they can,” said the little girl, proudly, “but 
in our position they don’t need to.”’ 


Real Affinity 
Rastus: “Sambo, does yo’ all know why dere am 
such an affinity ‘tween a colored man and a chicken?” 
Sambo: ‘Must be because one am descended from 
Ham an’ de odder from eggs 
Shell Shock 
Farmer Giles: ‘““What be ailing that old hen of 
yours ?”” 
Farmer Wiles: ‘Shell shock. Ducks came out of 
the eggs she'd been sitting on.”’ 


Labor-Saving 
Visitor: “I see you raise hogs almost exclusively 
here. Do you find they pay better than corn and 
potatoes ¢ 5 
Hill-Billy: “Wal, no. Yu’ see, stranger, hawgs 
don’t require no hoein.”’ 
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The New Geography—Our World Today 


The Basal Social Studies Course for the Grades 


Now more than ever before, world 
geography is of interest to pupils, 
teachers, and parents. 


The 1941 revisions of the New 
Geographies, Our World Today, 
contain the latest figures of the 
recent census. They contain also 
changes connected with the new 
national interests and with the 
present world crisis. 


The good will policy toward South 
America fostered by the State De- 
partment is treated in the fifth grade 
book of the series. 





FIRST 


ADVENTURES 
GEOGRAPHY 


— ALLYN axpv BACON 
DAK CHICAGO- ATLANTA 


BOSTON-NEw 





A more complete treatment of 
Latin America, eighty-four pages in 
length, is found in the seventh grade 
book. 


The books that have to do with 
Europe, Asia, and Africa have mate- 
rial covering developments of the 
present war in those continents. 


The recent depression and the 
present war in Europe have given 
new importance to social studies for 
the grades. Here is the first oppor- 
tunity to teach young Americans the 
principles of a real democracy. 
Here, too, is the first chance to incul- 
cate ideas of tolerance and neigh- 
borliness which may promise an end 
to wars in the future. 


In searching for the ideal course 
in the social studies many wise 
teachers have turned to the pioneers 
in this movement, Roy Winthrop 
Hatch and De Forest Stull. These 
two scholars first had the vision. 
These two first embodied their ideas 
in practical form by making geog- 
raphy the core of the social studies 
in the elementary grades. 


For the third grade, First Adven- 
tures in Geography introduces the 
pupil to the study of the community. 


Allyn and Bacon 


2231 South Park Way, Chicago 
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COMING EVENTS 
June 29-July 3—Summer N. E. A., Boston. 
Nev. 6-7-8—State WEA Convention, Milwaukee. 











Surprise!: What had been planned ostensibly as a 
birthday dinner for Miss Leonore Feldman by a 
large group of Crawford county teachers on Satur- 
day evening, April 5, turned out to be a surprise 
party to congratulate her upon her re-election as 
county superintendent of schools. According to our 
informer, Miss Sylvia Henry, the banquet had all 
the trimmings to make it a really happy and festive 
occasion. There were flowers for the guest of honor, 
many toasts, music, and an agreement to have more 
good times together. Miss Feldman undoubtedly 
received abundant inspiration from the confidence 
and good wishes extended by her co-workers. 


Appleton man heads N.E.W.E.A.: H. H. Helble, 
Appleton, was named head of the Northeastern Wis- 
consin Education association at the annual conven- 
tion held in Oshkosh, April 4. Other officers are 
George O. Savage, Oshkosh, vice president; Howard 
Slice, Kaukauna, secretary, and A. M. Bleyer, 
Oshkosh, re-elected treasurer. 

It was decided to hold the 1942 convention in 
Sheboygan, which decision showed a marked change 
in the policy of the association, which heretofore 
had rotated the annual meeting between Appleton, 
Oshkosh, Green Bay and Fond du Lac. 


New contract: Victor F. Dawald, superintendent 
of schools at Beloit for the past three years, was 
recently given a similar contract by unanimous 
action of the board. 

Answer to a student's dream: As a part of citizen- 
ship day at Prairie du Chien last month the various 
municipal offices were taken over by students, and 
one of them, “Chief of Police’? Joseph Nolan, had 
the thrill of passing judgment on his teacher, Violet 
Dohse, who was hauled into court on the ‘‘charge’’ 
of driving through an arterial sign. Remembering 
how his teacher had often upbraided the class for 
wool-gathering the acting Chief took the opportunity 
of giving his victim a lecture on paying attention to 
matters at hand, and then slapped on a $1 fine. 


For the past two years the Green Lake High 

school has provided seniors with an elective Crea- 
tive English Course under the supervision of Miss 
Alva Samulson. 
. The activities of the groups have been varied. 
The highlights of this season’s work include the 
writing of a group of one act plays and radio skits 
which were later directed and presented by various 
members of the class, and the presentation of an 
original Christmas skit supplemented by a choral 
reading program. 

The group is, at present, making its first mimeo- 
graphed edition of “Snatches and Scratches”, a col- 
lection of the best pieces of work done by its 








New Heil appointee: Mr. Noble Clark, associate 
director of the agricultural experiment station at the 
University, has been appointed to the State Annuity 
and Investment Board for the term ending March 
1, 1947. 


Credit transfers discussed: The Board of Review 
met with the presidents of the state teachers’ col- 
leges, Dean Anderson of the University and Supt. 
Callahan on April 11. The entire day was devoted 
to a discussion of transfer of credits and related 
problems. This was preparatory to the report which 
the Board of Review is formulating for the 
Representative Assembly next November. 


Takes place of service man: Miss Gerda P. Witt- 
man, teacher at Juneau High school, Milwaukee, has 
been selected vice-president of the Milwaukee 
Jr—Sr. H. S. Teachers association, replacing Earl 
L. B. Clark, now in military service at Camp Grant. 


Takes over CCC educational work: Willard Wat- 
son, member of the faculty of the Green Lake 
County Normal school, has been assigned by the 
war department to report for duty as educational 
advisor of the CCC in the Sixth area. 


Heads Fox River schoolmen: Ralph Dosch, 
faculty member of the New Holstein High school, 
was elected head of the Fox River Valley School- 
masters club, at the club’s annual dinner meeting 
held in connection with the Northeastern meeting 
at Oshkosh last month. Other officers are Edgar 
Hagene, Appleton High school, vice president; and 
Olin G. Dryer, Kaukauna High school, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Long acting head of blind school: Following the 
sudden death of Frank M. Longanecker, head of 
the state school for the blind, at Janesville, the 
early part of last month, the state bureau of handi- 
capped children recommended that Raymond E. 
Long, principal of the school since Sept. 1918, be 
named acting head. 


An oasis in the financial desert: These next three 
months are dry, long months of financial drought 
for many Wisconsin teachers. Heretofore, many 
have found it necessary to enlist the services of 
short loan agencies to tide them over until their 
first pay day in the fall, but now with the Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union having money avail- 
able for summer loans many of these teachers can 
make material savings in interest payments by bor- 
rowing through the affiliate organization of the 
WEA. It’s a service worth investigating if you are 
in need of summer financial help. Rates are low, 
payment schedules made easy, and _ everything 
handled in a confidential manner. For further in- 
formation contact the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union, 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison (which is the 
office of the WEA). 





The food at Ann Emery is outstanding in 
quality. Meals are planned by a trained 











members. Included are student poems from the dietitian. Men students wait on table. See 
Green Lake English classes that have been read page 485. 

over the ‘‘Magic Casements” radio broadcast. 
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IN CAPTIVATING” 


South America is so much more than an area on 
the map. It's a glorious playland—a busy new 
world —a pageant of breath-taking natural 
beauty. Live South America a while—taste of 
its rich culture—its fine heritage—its color and 
romance. Know the stimulus—the inspiration— 
of new peoples, new customs, new visions. Get 
acquainted with your “Good Neighbors”. 


CRUISE IN CAREFREE LUXURY TO THE 
EAST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA 
on the 33,000-Ton AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINERS 


5. $. BRAZIL 
Sails June 20 and August 1 


5.5. URUGUAY 5.5. ARGENTINA 
Sails July 3 Sails July 18 


Ships planned and manned to make travel 
between the Americas a joy im itself. All state- 
rooms outside, spacious public rooms, air- 
conditioned dining rooms, outdoor tiled swim- 
ming pools with broad Lido sports decks. 





Consult Your Travel Agent or 


| @y) MOORE-MeCORAtAC 








5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
crutses to 


> - all-expense crui 
| BARBADOS + RIO DE JANEIRO + ‘SANTOS | 
| MONTEVIDEO * BUENOS AIRES + SANTOS 
SAO PAULO - RIO DE JANEIRO + TRINIDAD 
Cruise Rates: $395 Tourist, $585 First Class (Prices 
include all shore excursions and hotel expenses at 
B. A., ship is your hotel atall other ports.) | 
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Ann Emery Hall, in the heart of Madison's 
“Latin quarter’, is ideal for summer-school 
residence. See page 485. 











Oshkosh teachers seek renewal of schedule: We 
note by a news item which reached us in the clip- 
ping service that the salary committee of the Osh- 
kosh Education association asked the board of edu- 
cation the early part of last month that they re- 
adopt an official salary schedule for the Oshkosh 
public school system. Ross B. Rowen, chairman and 
spokesman for the teachers’ group, pointed out that 
the schedule had been abandoned in 1930 and that 
in 1931 and 1932 the teachers took two cuts, with 
the latter cut never matched in the other municipal 
departments, as had been originally planned. 


West Allis graders turn publishers: Last month 
the Green Sheet of the Milwaukee Journal carried 
quite a long feature story on the publishing activi- 
ties of the children in the fifth and sixth grades of 
the Fairview school at West Allis. As a group they 
have taken a great deal of interest in printing and 
the make up of books. As a class project they have 
published two hecktographed books: ‘From Rock 
Picture to Modern Print’, and “Our Wisconsin’. 
The children have organized a regular staff for the 
Fairview Press, all working under the direction of 
Dorothy Bong, editor. 


What's doing at Platteville (monthly report of 
operator 99—Jane Ann Churchill): 

The Diamond Jubilee celebration is in full swing, 
with many events already held, others to follow: 

An all-day guidance conference for high school and 
college students was held on April 5. General session 
addressed by Pres. Royce and J. H. Armstrong, super- 
visor of the State Employment Service. Afternoon 
devoted to occupational conferences. Over 550 took 
part—mostly from surrounding high schools. Top 
enrollments in conferences on Army and Aviation, 
Stenography, and Nursing. Teaching edged out 
Beauty Culture for fourth place. 

An educational symposium held on April 24. Par- 
ticipants: Homer J. Smith, prof. of industrial ed., 
U. of Minn.; E. G. Doudna, secretary, Board of 
Normal School Regents; C. J. Anderson, dean of U. 
of W. School of Ed.; Forrest R. Polk, president of 
Oshkosh STC; and John Callahan, state supt. of 
public instruction. 

On April 23 students of the ag. dept. of the 
college planted 2000 trees as part of the school’s 
reforestation project. 

Educational conferences for summer session an- 
nounced: June 26, conference on elementary educa- 
tion. Victor Kimball, assistant state supt., will speak 
on ‘Recent School Legislation”; Harold Williams, 
supt. of mentally handicapped children, will discuss 
“Mental Hygiene Problems of School Children”; Dr. 
Dorothy McDonald, advisory physician in state board 
of health, will speak on “Health Education in the 
Elementary Schools’’; and Mrs. Philip Falk, Madison, 
will speak on “The Three Cs’’. Miss Georgianna 
Clark, director of ed. for the lower elementary grades, 
is in general charge of the conference. 

As part of the 1941 arbor day exercises a tree is 
being planted and dedicated to Miss Greta Gribble, 
in honor of her 25 years of service as instructor of 
history and dean of women. 





Ann Emery Hall offers friendly and cour- 
teous service at the desk. Turn to page 485. 
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Rothney addresses guidance conference: Dr. John 
W. Rothney, staff member of the U. of W. school 
of education, spoke to a group of junior high school 
teachers and administrators at Edgerton, April 2, on 
the subject of child guidance. The meeting was 
held to consider the possibilities of a continuous, 
integrated guidance program for public schools, 
which would stress social and educational guidance 
at the junior high school level. 

William C. Goebel, junior high school principal 
at Edgerton, was in charge of the meeting. Others 
attending were Principal A. O. Rahn, Eva Lam- 
pitch, Estelle Wolf, N. J. Pamella, and Mrs. 
Florence Parmenter of Waukesha; Principal C. F. 
Schuller, Fred Ritzsman, and Amanda Langemo of 
Whitewater; Principal Harold Mennes of Stough- 
ton; and Superintendent Roland A. Klaus, Marion 
Jaeger, Hazel Duling, and Edward Rood of 
Edgerton. 


Thanks, § P R A!: NEWS LETTER, publica- 
tion of the School Public Relations Association, 
says: “UNDOUBTEDLY the cleverest, most origi- 
nal, and most effective publication of recent date by 
educators is that of the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation entitled WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 
BUSINESS IS ON THE UP AND UP? ; 
Undoubtedly a most effective ‘weapon’ to answer a 
big problem facing the schools this very minute.” 

We hope the Wisconsin school people who have 
received this publication have made good use of it! 


Elementary principals’ conference a success: The 
fourth annual conference of the Wisconsin Elemen- 
tary Principals’ association, held in the Memorial 
Union, Madison, March 29, was well attended, and 
the program was both varied and highly instructional. 
Among the general program speakers were Dean 
Ernest Melby, Northwestern Univ.; W. R. Davies, 
president of Eau Claire STC; and O. H. Plenzke, 
secretary of the WEA. Sectional leaders were Miss 
Florence Flanagan, Milwaukee; Frank Stangel, Mil- 
waukee; James Schwalbach, Whitewater; and Curtis 
Merriman, registrar, U. of W. 

Newly elected officers are Barton Rogers, Ocono- 
mowoc, president; S. A. Oellrich, Madison, 1st vice 
president; E. J. Zeiler, Whitefish Bay, 2nd vice pres- 
ident; Fred §. Schnell, Sheboygan, secretary; and 
Harold A. Peterson, Milwaukee, treasurer. 

Elementary principals are requested to note on 
their calendars that the 1942 meeting will be held in 
Madison, March 28th. 


County Superintendents and Supervising Teachers 
meet; The annual joint meeting of county superin- 
tendents and supervising teachers was held at Eau 
Claire April 25. A good attendance was at hand for 
the programs arranged by Kenneth Outcelt and Ida 
Ooley, presidents of the respective associations. Speak- 
ing on the program were Miss Bush and Mr. Powell 
of the State Department, and Secretary Plenzke. 


Hannibal graders publish gossip sheet: We te- 
cently received a copy of the “High Grade Gossip”, 
a dittoed news sheet published by the upper grades 
of Hannibal. L. V. Sutton is principal and Miss 
Helen Hawkins teacher of the 7th and 8th graders 
who published the Gossip sheet. 





You'll enjoy many fine friendships if you 
stay at Ann Emery Hall during your summer 
session at the “U”. See page 485. 
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“NORTH WESTERN’S” modern 


air-conditioned trains provide thru 
service to all of the western vaca- 
tionlands listed below. The coupon 
brings you the complete story — sim- 
ply indicate the region or regions 
in which you are interested. 


TRAVEL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 
Go Now — Pay Later— No Money Down 


r- — —MAIL THIS COUPON— — = 
R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager | 


Chicago and North Western Line 
Dept. 120 —400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. ] 


Please send free information about a tripto: ] 


CALIFORNIA 
| | BOULDER DAM 
[ ] BLACK HILLS of South Dakota 


-) NORTH WOODS of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota 


i 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
[] ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON 
\ NATIONAL PARKS 
, [] YELLOWSTONE 
1 | | COLORADO 
i | PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
, [] SUN VALLEY, IDAHO 
, [|] CANADIAN ROCKIES 

1 (_] ALASKA 

\ [_] All-Expense Escorted Tours 

, [_] Travel Credit Plan 

j 

} 

I 

I 


ee 


Address 


If student, state grade___- 


Chicago and North Western 
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Thrill to the glories of unmatched scenic splendor 
in Colorado ... Yellowstone ... California-Yosem- 
ite ... the Pacific Northwest ... Carlsbad Caverns. 
Two Rock Island Routes West from Chicago. 
Economy-luxury CALIFORNIAN and de luxe 
GOLDEN STATE LIMITED over the Golden 
State Route ; the streamlined ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
ROCKET via the Scenic Colorado Way. 
A wide choice of Escorted and Independent All-Expense Tours 
available to all recreational areas in the West and Northwest 
including the Canadian Rockies. 

For full details write 


GEO. C. JOHNSON, T. F. & P. A. 
Rock Island Lines 
803 Majestic Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Phone Marquette 6990 














Vacation Trips 
AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 
Weekly Departures, Starting June 15 
AROUND AMERICA ° . . $169 
Including Banff, Lake Louise, Vancouver, Seattle, 
Portland, Columbia River Highway, San Fran- 
cisco, Redwoods, Los Angeles, Catalina, Holly- 


wood, Movie Studios, Old Mexico. Optional 
Yosemite and Carlsbad Caverns. 


PU ne Sle. Ger ws we ee A 
Going via Glacier Park, returning via Lake 
Louise and Banff. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST .. . . $139 
Including Glacier Park, Canadian Rockies, Banff 
and Lake Louise. Cost covers everything, 2 weeks. 


YELLOWSTONE ... . . . $165 


Including Estes Park, Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City and complete motor 
tour of Yellowstone. 


NEA CONVENTION . . . BOSTON 
Trip No. 1 going via Toronto, Thousand Islands, 
Montreal, Quebec, Maine, returning via New 
York and Washington, Lv. June 22—16 days, $119. 


Trip No. 2 going via Niagara Falls, returning via 
New York and Washington. Lv. June 28—10 days, 
$65. 
Costs quoted are from Chicago. . . . Propor- 
tionately low rates from your home city. 
Ask for descriptive folders. 


W R T URS 111 W. Washington 
PO E S 0 Chicago, Illinois 
Est. 1910 
AMERICA’S OLD RELIABLE TRAVEL AGENCY 


Each summer many former residents return 
to Ann Emery Hall and bring their friends. 
Turn to page 485. 











Western rural leaders organize: County superin- 
tendents, members of several county normal school 
faculties, and supervising teachers in the western 
part of the state, met at Viroqua on March 22 to 
effect an organization. Principal Otto Lund of the 
Vernon County Normal school was elected chairman 
of the group, and Mrs. Edna Goldsmith of the 
Juneau County Normal school was chosen secretary. 


Monroe teachers hear Holtz and Vander Lugt: 
Teachers of Monroe county met at Sparta, March 15, 
for their annual spring conference. First speaker 
was Roger Holtz, instructor at Sparta High school, 
who spoke on the subject, “Lest We Forget’. In 
the afternoon the teachers had the pleasure of hear- 
ing an address by Dr. Garrit Vander Lugt, president 
of Carroll college, who spoke on “This Too Shall 
Pass”. 


Locals Committee meets: The Committee on Locals 
held a meeting on April 26. Another meeting with 
the battery of WEA speakers will be held in Wausau 
on June 14. 


Minong claims some sort of record: Last month 
we received a news item stating that ‘““Minong has 
made some kind of a record’, with 140 members 
(‘and every member is a worker’) in the local 
PTA, out of a population of 300 in the village. 


Berlin students score in public relations: We doft 
our hats to the Berlin school authorities and the 
editor of the Berlin Evening Journal who work so 
well together in giving the pupils realistic training 
in journalism, and at the same time giving the 
community a real insight into the workings of a 
modern school program. 

The latest school-community project sponsored by 
the Berlin Journal was a student-edited edition of 
the paper on April 8th, with all news and editorials 
written by the students, without any supervision 
whatsoever. The students in the high school journal- 
ism class wrote the editorial and news copy, edited 
the country correspondance and wire copy, wrote the 
headlines, and prepared the dummies for the various 
pages. In order to utterly remove any temptation to 
fall back on the regular staff for advice and help 
the editor declared a one-day holiday for the 
honest-to-gosh staff members. 

The results are utterly amazing, and show what 
high school students can do when given responsi- 
bility. It is also a very fine compliment to Leroy 
Gore who visits the high school once a week to give 
the students practical instruction in newspaper work. 

We know of no other instance brought to our 
attention this year when a paper did more to ce- 
ment a firm school-community relationship, and we 
trust that other school authorities will copy this 
project as a part of a meaningful school public 
relations program. 


Civic leaders of New London get earful: The 
latter part of March the New London teachers, 
































Ann Emery Hall features 160 single rooms. 
There are, however, 13 choice corner doubles. 
Turn to page 485. 
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for women attending the 


e 
RATES FOR 


$60 - $65 - $70 
Room and Board for 6 Weeks 
$5 deposit required 


Rooms also available for 8 week 
e 


Better sight lamp, running water 
phone in each room 
Delicious food 
Cool, delightful rooms 
Interesting social program 








Ann Emery Hall 


A Residence of Distinction .. . 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


SUMMER SESSION 


s 


and 


Recreation room 
Innerspring mattresses 


265 Langdon - Madison, Wis. 






Recreation Roof 


Ann Emery is ideally 
situated in the r 


University life, just two 
blocks from the campus 
one block from Lake 
Mendota, with private 


pier for your use 


You within easy 
walking distance 

Capitol square the shops, 
theatres etc. Ann Emery 


Hall welcomes you 
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through their representative, Ellis Calef, high school 
teacher, did a fine job of acquainting the general 
public with the desire of the educators to build 
their instruction on the firm foundation of acceptable 
educational philosophy. Mr. Calef organized a 
civic council, and a round-table meeting was held 
to discuss the school program. The discussion re- 
volved —_— two basic questions: “What do you 
consider to be the most important thing the school 
should fe for the boy or girl?” and “Should the 
first and chief purpose of the school be to develop 
full well-rounded personalities (plus the basic tool 
subjects), or industrially trained specialists ?” 

The meeting was a part of the teachers’ project 
of seeking ways and means whereby the school pro- 
gram could be improved and made more practical 
for community needs. 

We were especially well pleased to see that the 
press was given an opportunity to sit in on the 
meeting. While the editor was unable to attend, due 
to other business, he gave the meeting a good play 


on the first page of the New London Press- 
Republican under the headline: ‘Objectives of 
School Training Are Discussed’’. The article 
pointed out that the meeting was one of several 


being held under the auspices of the teachers as a 
means of improving the curriculum. 
That’s the kind of school publicity we like to see 
~let’s have more like it, folks! 


Citizenship day has congressional 
NEA Committee on Induction Into Citizenship, un- 
der the chairmanship of Supt. Hugh S. Bonar, 
Manitowoc, has succeeded in having Congress pass 

bill designating May 18th as the official day on 
which citizenship induction ceremonies shall be held 


approval: The 
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throughout the U. S. During the process of passage 
a California group requested that the day be ofh- 
cially named “I Am An American’’ Day, which 
seems rather awkward but met the desires of the 
sons of the sunny west coast, who have some sort 
of a song by that title, written by one of the 
So, from now on May 18th will be known as “I 
Am An American’’ Day, at least officially, even 
though we prefer to call it by the old handle, 
“Citizenship Day’”’ 

As noted in the book section of this 
Journal the NEA Committee on Induction Into 
Citizenship has published a very fine Handbook to 
suggest ways in which Citizenship Day—or “I Am 
An American” Day if you want to be technical 
about it—can be appropriately observed. 


natives 


review 


Ashland raises salartes, gives supt. unprecedented 
term: Salaries of a number of Ashland teachers will 
be raised somewhat, by recent action of the local 
board, which set aside $2,387 for wage increases of 
staff members. At the same time the board gave 
Supt. George A. Bassford a_ three-year contract, 
which upset precedent, as the board has, for a num- 
ber of years, hired the supt. on a year-to-year basis 

The board also voted to Ninth Ave 
grade school, and absorb the teachers into the 
system as replacements are made. The closing of the 
school was recommended by the state department 
of public instruction, both on the basis of economy 
and educational advantages of attending the 
school. Due to population shifts the enrollment of 
the school had dropped to a point where the per 
pupil cost was out of line with other schools. The 
100 children now attending the Ninth Ave 
will be transported to other schools in the system 


close the 


those 


school 
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of October; forty dollars and fourteen cents had 
Ann Emery Hall is one block from Lake been raised by public subscription, and twenty dol- 
Mendota where you may swim, canoe, or sail. lars and thirty-five cents of this was to be paid the 
Turn to page 485. teacher, ‘and the balance of the money is in the 
hands of the trustees’. Other records show that the 
Wauwatosa plans school centennial: Eugene P. land was donated by one of the residents of the 
Alexander, principal of the Fisher school, Wauwa- district, the school was 16’ x 20’, logs were split 
tosa, recently informed us that they are planning for benches, and the teacher enjoyed the luxury of 
quite an elaborate centennial celebration on May 23 4 “boughten” chair. 
and 24. The wonderful feature of the celebration The centennial will be celebrated in the new 
is the fact that they have preserved the actual rec- building, located on the same site as this first school 
ords of the first school meetings held in the district in Milwaukee county. Two plays will depict the 
in 1841, when the school was first organized. first meeting, when the plans for a school were 
As might be expected, these early records show made, and the first day of school. Authentic 


quite a contrast with schools of the present day. The costumes and furnishings of that period will add to 


school term was 13 weeks, starting in the first week the realism of the picture. 


CHASE. TACHERS AGENCY 


A NEW ERA IS AT HAND — WE WANT MORE GOOD TEACHERS — WRITE US 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Manager Since 1900 890 Woodrow St., Madison, Wisconsin 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Palace Building H, 8, SIMMONS, M.A., Manager Minneapolis, Minn. 
The world situation with federal, state, and business demands will progressively 
create more school vacancies. Our unusually large enrollment indicates that teachers 
are fully aware of their opportunities and of our unique organization to serve them. 
One registration fee—references written but once—gives access to all offices of our 
agency. 

Other Offices: New York Chicago Spokane Kansas City 


























59th Year 





—TEST THE VALUE OF THIS AGENCY— 
Be convinced—before you pay us an enrollment fee. 
TEACHERS’ APPLICATION HANDBOOK included with enrollment. 


oo2ithzeet., | SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE | ....2%°.... 


Good Positions $ * : Teachers’ 
aoe maccaes 910 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. hawneles 
“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 






































Sctsbtiohed 5808 . A service for Colleges, Secondary and Elementary 
ALBERT Member Schools. Good candidatesin demand. Send forinformation. 


N.A.T. 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago . 535 Fifth Ave., New York City 


We place HE TEA HER The expe- 
many teachers NC Y — 
d in 


in fine city an Apes 
suburban schools, especially 25 E. Jackson, Chicago 1940 received an feo inceaece 
around Chicago and Milwaukee. Member N.A.T.A. of just about $275.00. 


HUF TEAC H ERS AG ENCY ALASKA AND THE WEST—Good teachers needed. Excel- 


° Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


























lent opportunities all departments, particularly Music and voca- 
MISSOULA, MONTANA tional subjects. For best placement register with Huff's now— 
Member N.A.T.A. Certification book free to members. superior placement service for over a quarter of a century. 











TEACHERS New openings are being created for teachers by changing conditions in 1941. 
AGENCY We give careful attention both to experienced teachers and to beginners. We 
CHICAGO have excellent openings, too, for specialists and administrators. We serve 
carefully the interests of both executives and teachers. Earl registration is 

Our Service is an advantage. Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 
Nationwide Address: 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


She PA R K c R TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEO. R. RAY, Owner and Mgr. Since 1929 
For 20 Years a Wisconsin Superintendent 


CONTACT OUR OFFICE FOR GOOD POSITIONS AND GOOD TEACHERS 
Excellent Photo Reproductions at Low Cost 
518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. Member Natl. Assn. Teachers Agencies MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Ann Emery Hall's recreation roof provides 
a secluded spot for sun bathing. Turn to 
page 485. 














Madison supt.’s report built around individual 
and democracy: This past month Supt. Phil Falk, 
Madison, released his annual report, with this 
year's summary devoted to a consideration of 
“Democracy, The Worth of the Individual”. The 
report has a very fine balance of well-written de- 
scriptive text, setting forth the objectives of a mod- 
ern education for modern living, and purposeful 
illustrations which give the reader an additional in- 
sight into the Madison school program. It is one of 
the best reports of its kind we have seen for some 
time. 

Mrs. Margaret Parham, publicity and public rela- 
tions director, and Janet Miller, curriculum director, 
assisted Supt. Falk with the preparation of the 
report. 


To Wisconsin Journalism Advisers: Wisconsin 
School Publications Advisers’ association is eager to 
revise its directory for the year 1941-42 and also to 
collect as many unpaid dues as possible before June 1. 

If you are going to be the adviser for some publi- 
cation staff next year, kindly send at your earliest 
convenience the following information to the secre- 
tary-treasurer, G. K. Rosenhauer, Wausau Senior 
High School: complete name and address, name of 
school and address, title of publication (state whether 
mimeographed or printed and frequency of publica- 
tion), and position (please indicate specifically 
whether you are going to be the adviser for a business 
or an editorial staff or both). 

If you did not donate your quarter (25¢) for dues 
at the November meetings, the W.S.P.A.A. will be 
glad to receive it now! Hitherto we have not been 
able to affiliate ourselves with the N.A.J.D. (National 
Association of Journalism Directors) as other state 
groups have done because we have never had the 
necessary funds. 

Since we are eager to make our organization as 
unified and strong as possible, we are asking for your 
faithful co-operation. Any suggestions for the Mad- 
ison and the Milwaukee meetings regarding speakers 
or other matters will be welcome also. 

Borghild F. Anderson, Chairman 
Appleton High School 


Veteran county Su pt. honored: Richard F Beger, 
70, Ozaukee county superintendent of schools since 
1900, was honored at a banquet held at Port Wash- 
ington, April 15. Speakers included State Supt. 
John Callahan, Mayor John Kaiser of Port Wash- 
ington; Walter R. Dunwiddie, city supt. of schools, 
Port Washington, and a response by Supt. Beger. 

Unless we are badly mistaken, Supt. Beger’s term 
of service—40 years in Ozaukee county—gives him 
the distinction of being the county superintendent 
who has given the most years of service to the pro- 
fession, at least in one county. This past April he 
was returned to office without opposition—a fine 
tribute to a man who has rendered such a 
conspicuous service to his home county. 





Get a coat of tan in privacy on Ann Emery’s 
recreation roof. See page 485. 
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YEAR BOOK 


The successful executed col- 
lege or high school year- 
book has its beginning in 
careful planning ...and the 
Wisconsin Engraving Com- 
pany will be pleased to work 
with your staff in molding 
the style and theme of your 
book. 


Dealing with the Wisconsin 
Engraving Company your 
staff works directly with our 
art director... with frequent 
consultation at your. school. 


You'll find this plan results 
in a substantial saving in 
engraving costs, and a more 
beautifully executed book... 
a yearbéok portraying your 
originality of design and 


” ideas, yet incorporating pro- 


- fessional savings. 


A letter will bring our art di- 


rector to your consultations. 


109 SOUTH CARROLL ST 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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TRAVEL 3 NATIONS 


ON AN ALL-PAID TOUR 
10 CALIFORNIA - . 218522 


o Grand Tour of the West through Old 
Mexico, Carlsbad Caverns, Hollywood, 
San Francisco, Pacific Northwest. Re- 
turn via Lake Louise, Banff, Twin Cities. 
Leave Chicago every Sunday June 1 to 
August 24. Happiness Tours to the fol- 
lowing points are also offered for the 


1941 vacation season: 

4 ALASKA 17 days at ey $244.00 
NEW YORK a 69.50 
EASTERN CANADA & U.S. 24, 145.00 


Florida, Mackinac Island, Great Smokies. 
All rates quoted from Chicago. Travet Credit 


your travel agent or write. 






SUITE 1614 
HAPPINESS TOURS ‘; 
Travel y 


Sewice CHICAGO 






COLORADO 7 days... .. 74.504 


YELLOWSTONE—iodays . . 155.00 | 
CANADIAN ROCKIES—13 days. 209.00 @ 
NIAGARA FALLS—4 days . . 97.50% 
NEW YORK Trailblazer Tour—ony 36.00 @ 


Tours also to Washington, D. C., Mexico, # 


Plan if desired. For complete information see { 























39 S. STATE ST. 








INSIDE 


AMERICA 


Short, Inexpensive 
Summer Field Trips 


Get acquainted with the workings 
of the T.V.A., with the life of Rocky 
Mountain ranches and = mining 
camps, with the Indians and Span- 
ish Americans of the Southwest, 
with problems and progress in the 
deep South, with the forces at 
work in industrial communities of 
the East. 

Meet plantation owners and share- 
croppers, mine operators and 
miners, hill-billies and factory 
workers, Rotarians, labor leaders, 
fundamentalist preachers, govern- 
ment experts, country editors, Ne- 
gro leaders and crossroad _politi- 
cians, Visit them in their homes, 
churches, clubs and on their jobs. 
Learn from them how we Ameri- 
cans live and work together. 


THE OPEN ROAD 


8 West 40th St. New York 








THE 





Ann Emery Hall offers every convenience 
to be expected in a modern dormitory. Turn 
to page 485. 











Will teach at Denver U.: Arnold E. Melzer, di- 
rector of forensics at Sheboygan Central High 
school, has been appointed to direct the national 
forensic league’s annual summer session at the 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, July 16-23. 


Iowa County teachers meet and eat: The annual 
meeting of the Iowa County Teachers association 
was held recently at the Dodgeville high school. 
The officers in charge were: Prin. H. H. Polzer, 
Highland; Prin. Edward Newton, Cobb; Ruth Gar- 
vey, Mifflin. The program included demonstration 
teaching for the rural and grade teachers; round- 
table discussion on Guidance for high school teach- 
ers led by A. R. Page of the State Department; an 
address on The Teacher's Responsibility by Supt. 
B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien; and a talk on 
Museum and Visual Aid Projects by Joseph Rohr, 
Jr., of the State Department. 

Prin. M. A. Fisher, Dodgeville, lead group sing- 
ing. Musical numbers were furnished by the 
Dodgeville High school band, directed by Robert H. 
Johnson. During the noon luncheon which the en- 
tire group enjoyed at the Masonic Temple, David 
Fisher and Phillip Chappell entertained with piano 
and cornet music. 

Newly elected officers are: Pres., Stansmore An- 
derson, Arena; Vice Pres., Kenneth Holt, Hollan- 
dale; Sec.-Treas., Dorothy Wilson, Dodgeville. 


U. of W. celebrates 2nd annual spring festival: 
While this Journal is being distributed the U. of W. 
and the Wisconsin Union are celebrating their sec- 
ond annual spring festival. The complete program 
includes drama, music, the dance, and related arts. 
The festival started on May 10th and will conclude 
on the 25th. All productions will be staged in the 
Wisconsin Union Theatre, and all facilities of the 
building are open to visitors. 


Two outstanding musical attractions are included 
in this year’s festival: on the 11th and 12th the 
brilliant Negro soprano, Dorothy Maynor, sang _be- 
fore packed houses, and on Sunday afternoon, May 
25th, the University Symphony and Chorus will pre- 
sent Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas’’ and the Brahm’s 
Fourth Symphony, with Prof. Carl E. Bricken con- 
ducting. Other highlights of the festival are: a three- 
night showing of the play “Dark Victory’, by the 
Wisconsin Players; a French play; final showings of 
the Haresfoot production; several foreign-language 
movies; a showing of student art; and the annual 
Dance Drama of Orchesis, on May 23-24. 


Bayfield County women teachers organize: The 
women teachers of Bayfield county recently met and 
formed the Women Teachers’ Club, designed to spon- 
sor progressive educational and social activities. Of- 
ficers elected are: Miss Virginia Tarter, president; 
Miss Anna Salin, vice-president; Miss Zelda Johnson, 
secretary; and Miss Ione Rosberg, treasurer. 


New supv. teacher: Harry Hanson, former state 
graded principal at London, was recently appointed 
supervising teacher of Eastern Dane, to fill the va- 
cancy created by the resignation of John Wrage, now 
a faculty member of La Crosse S. T. C. 
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Extension work at state expense: Under 1941 
Wisconsin enactment, residents of Wisconsin serving 
in the army, navy, or marine corps are granted the 
privilege of taking university extension courses of 
the University of Wisconsin at the state’s expense. 
The only charge to the student is the cost of required 
text material. 

This legislation was designed to enable men 
whose education in civil life has been interrupted to 


make further progress in studies as their time per- | 


mits. They may, if qualified, take work for college 
credit; many courses in business, industrial and vo- 
cational fields also are available. Only one course 
may be taken at a time. 

School officials in Wisconsin have been requested 
to make the privilege known to former students who 
are now in the armed forces, and to any others who 
plan to enter the service. 





Having grand time, wish you were here: The | 


many school friends of Miss Emma Brookmire, field 
secretary for the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, will be pleased to know that she is enjoy- 
ing and benefiting from a good rest in Arizona this 
winter. She 1s on leave from her work, and is just 
“rarin’ to go’’ according to reports we receive from 
her and through friends who have corresponded with 
her. We recently had a card from her in which she 
described the beauties of the desert in March. It 
gave us such a bad case of itchy feet that we had to 
take off our shoes and stockings and soak them in a 
pail of plaster of paris in order to hold us to our 


desk. 


Falk featured on Lafayette county program: Supt. 
Philip Falk, Madison, was the featured speaker on 
the institute program of‘ the Lafayette County Teach- 
ers association, at Darlington on March 29. On the 
morning program he spoke on ‘Democracy in the 
Classroom” and in the afternoon he was the main 
speaker before the high school group of teachers. 
Also on the morning program there was a demon- 
stration by the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, with 
Miss Glenore Williams as instructor, and in the 
afternoon the rural and grade teachers had as their 
speaker Miss Hilda Cavanaugh, supervising teacher 
of Richland county. 


* 


NECROLOGY 
*WEA Member At Time of Death 


Alvan B. Cook, 66, for many years a teacher and 
state high school supervisor, died suddenly at Madi- 
son, Feb. 28, as a result of a heart attack. After 25 
years of school work in Wisconsin Mr. Cook was 
engaged in the investment business in Madison 
from 1921-37. 


*Miss Helen Pierce, 39, a teacher in the third 
grade at Washington school, Sheboygan, died sud- 
denly at her home on March 2 as a result of a heart 
attack. She joined the faculty of Sheboygan in 1923. 


*John W. Beath, 59, head of the La Crosse teacher 
college department of rural teacher training, died at 
his home in La Crosse on March 7. Prior to his 
joining the La Crosse STC staff 16 years ago he 
served as superintendent of schools at Durand, prior 
to which he had taught at Union Grove, Delavan, 
and North Fond du Lac. 
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CENTRALIZED RADIO EQUIPMENT 


VISUAL AIDS 


You have known us for our work with 
schools in Visual Aids. We have now 
included the Webster-Chicago Central- 
ized Sound Systems in our line. A 
Sound Engineer has been added to 
our staff. We want to help you plan 
your Audio-Visual Programs. 


w=sFill Out Coupon 


We are interested in further data on: 
[] Centralized Radio Equipment 
[] Opaque Projectors 
(0 S. V. E. Tri-Purpose Projectors and 
Picturols 
] Webster-Chicago Recorders 
] Motion Picture Projectors 


CJ If you own a Sound Projector, write 
for our list of FREE Films 


Name 
School 
City , 
PHOTOART HOUSE 

844 N. Plankinton Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 



































Newly Discovered 


CAVE of the MOUNDS 


VIVID CHAPTER in the STORY 
of the EARTH 


Attention & Special Rates to 


SCIENCE CLASS FIELD TRIPS 
SCHOOL & CLASS PICNICS 


U. S. Highways 18 & 151—25 miles west 
adison. 


Blue ar Wis. 

















CONTINUE YOUR INCOME 
DURING YOUR VACATION 


Travel while you work... Enjoy new 
experiences ... Make new friends... 
Visit new places. If you have a car, en- 
joy meeting a selected public, and can do 
it well, you are qualified to succeed in 
this work. The position is dignified, in- 
teresting and profitable. 


For complete information address: 


Hal Hall 
Britannica Corporation 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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*Miss Lydia Barnstein, 49, who taught kindergar- 
ten in Manitowoc for 25 years prior to her retire- 
ment last fall because of ill health, died in a Madi- 
son sanitarium, March 12. 


Miss Ella Crowe, a teacher in the South Milwau- 
kee schools for 26 years prior to her retirement in 
1921, died at her home in St. Paul, Minn., March 9, 
after a short illness. 


*Miss Agatha E. Barber, 26, teacher at Mattoon, 
died at a Wausau hospital on March 10 from a 
strep infection. 


* Miss Carrie May Kitt, 57, teacher of first grade 
at the Fratt school, Racine, since 1918, died at her 
home in Racine, March 18, after an illness of several 
months. 


Wallace C. Hitchcock, for 37 years associated with 
Northland College, and Dean at the time of his re- 
tirement last August, died in Florida the early part 
of March as a result of a fall. Besides his work in 
the direct field of education Dean Hitchcock was 
manager of the famous Northland College Choir and 
organized its tours for many years. 


Prof. Louis A. Kahlenberg, 71, retired university 
professor of chemistry, died suddenly at Sarasota, 
Florida, March 18, following a cerebral hemorrhage. 
His lectures to engineer freshmen at the U. of Wis. 
were famous for their colorful presentation by Dr. 
Kahlenberg. 


Miss Martha Sell, 69, a history teacher in the 
Madison high schools for many years prior to her 
retirement in 1939, died at a Madison hospital, March 
22 after a long illness. 


* Miss Caryl Oelhafen, 30, teacher of first grade 
in the G. D. Jones school, Wausau, for the past five 
years, died suddenly on April 1 as a result of a 
cerebral hemorrhage. 


Mrs. Francis Wunderlin (nee Evelyn Hellmer), 
27, for seven years a teacher in the rural schools of 
Grant County, prior to her marriage in 1938, died 
at a Platteville hospital the latter part of March, 
following the birth of a child, who also died. 


* Frank M. Longanecker, 64, superintendent of the 
Wisconsin School for the Blind, Janesville, died at 
his apartment in Janesville, April 6, as a result of a 
complication of diseases. Mr. Longanecker spent his 
earlier years in school work in West Virginia, where 
he was a member of the state department of public 
instruction and held administrative positions. For 
many years he was superintendent of the Racine 
schools, and for the past 8 years had been head of 
the state blind school. Mr. Longanecker was a 
dynamic personality, engaging in conversation, and 
had many friends who mourn his departure. 


George Dally, 49, a teacher in Milwaukee Boys’ 
Technical High school, died at his home in Milwau- 
kee, April 7. He was active in organizing the Mil- 
waukee Industrial Art Teachers’ association, and was 
for a time its president. 





Ann Emery Hall's spacious lounge has a 
Steinway grand piano for its summer musi- 
cales. Turn to page 485. 





Mrs. Madeline H. Wangerin, 58, for the past 34 
years associated with Milwaukee schools, and at the 
time of her death kindergarten director of the N. 
38th St. school, died at her home in Wauwatosa, 
April 15, after an illness of several months. 


Frank M. Karnes, 60, for many years a teacher at 
Oshkosh STC, died at a hospital in Oshkosh the 
early part of last month, as a result of a fall which 
he suffered in October 1937 when his vertebrae was 
fractured. Prior to his connection with the college 
at Oshkosh Mr. Karnes installed manual arts depart- 
ments in the high schools of Kenosha and Wauwa- 
tosa. He was retired at the time of his death. 


* William G. Lowe, 70, operator of the La Crosse 
Business college and since 1927 a commercial teacher 
at the La Crosse Vocational school, died at a La 
Crosse hospital April 20, after a short illness. 


Mrs. Carrie Bach, principal of the Lyon state 
graded school, Sauk County, died at Baraboo, April 21. 


* F, H. Jebe, 60, director of the Oshkosh High 
School band and orchestra since 1927, died of a 
heart ailment, April 23, as he prepared to leave for 
school from his summer cottage on Lake Butte des 
Morts. 


* Miss Selma Albrecht, teacher of physical educa- 
tion in the Kenosha schools, was killed in an auto 
accident, when the car in which she was riding was 
struck by a North Shore train near Kenosha, the 
latter part of April. 


* Anton O. Iverson, 49, principal of Sheboygan 
Central High school since 1939, died at a Sheboygan 
hospital, April 27, after an illness of two months. 
Prior to the time when he joined the Sheboygan 
faculty in 1918 Mr. Iverson had taught at Lodi and 
Baraboo. 


Miss Margaret Frye, retired Platteville STC teacher 
who had been a critic teacher in the training school 
of the college for twenty years prior to her retire- 
ment last June, died at her home in Madison, March 
10. Before joining the Platteville college staff she 
taught at Highland and Dodgeville. 


Miss Lillian Watts, 71, who was supervisor of 
music in the Racine schools for nearly 40 years prior 
to her retirement in 1933, died at her home in Ra- 
cine on March 10. Miss Watts took an active part 
in the music sections of the annual WEA conventions 
while she was still actively engaged in supervisory 
work, 





Do You 
Need . 
Money? 


@ We have money 
available for short- 
term loans, at a reasonable rate of interest. If you 
are a member of the W.E.A. and desire a small 
loan, write us for details. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
404 Insurance Bidg., Madison, Wis. 
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BOOK GOSSIP 


Wiley changes bosses: Arnold Wiley, La Crosse, 
for the past few years regional representative for 
Allyn & Bacon, recently accepted a position as state 
representative for Charles Scribner's Sons. He will 
have charge of the entire state, working in both the 
elementary and secondary fields. 


During the past few months Laidlaw Brothers 
have published a complete new series of readers for 
the elementary grades. The series is called The Laid- 
law Basic Readers, with the following books in- 
cluded: Pre Primer (paper), 64 pp., $.24; Primer, 
128 pp., $.64; Book I, 128 pp., $.64; Book II, 
256 pp., $.88; Book III, 320 pp., $.96; Book IV, 
376 pp., $.96; Books V and VI, 448 pp., $1.12 
each. (All prices list). 

In addition to the basic books there are activities 
books to cover the beginning years and grades 1-3 
inclusive. The activities books are as follows: Read- 
ing Readiness, 36 pp., $.20; Pre-Primer and Primer, 
64 pp., $.24; Book I, 64 pp., $.24; Books II and III, 
96 pp. each, $.32 each. Activities books to accom- 
pany Books IV, V, and VI are in process of 
preparation. 

The basic philosophy behind this series is that 
children only learn to read well if they are given 
the experience of having an abundance of material 
of interest to them, that the reading contains simple, 
familiar concepts, with easy vocabulary introduced, 
and that the reading material must be sufficiently 
economical to be accessible to the child. 

Starting with this thesis the authors, (Gerald 
Yoakam, professor of education, U. of Pittsburgh; 
M. Madilene Veverka, director ‘of elementary cur- 
riculum for the Los Angeles schools and Louise Ab- 
ney, director of speech improvement, Kansas City 
Teachers College), have produced a series which 
seems to meet all of the basic requirements of a 
modern reading program in a very acceptable man- 
ner. Throughout the series care has been taken to 
keep the rate of progress within the grasp of the 
average student and still provide him with sufficient 
stimulation so that he will be encouraged to con- 
tinue his quest for an expanded vocabulary. For 
example, in reading the entire Pre-Primer, the child 
will encounter only one new word in every nineteen 
running words, while in the Primer the reader 
encounters only one new word in every thirty-two 
running words. 

The publishers have sent us a statistical analysis 
of vocabulary development in the entire series, 
showing a low number of new words per page and 
a high correlation between the vocabulary of the 
series and the Gates-Thorndike Lists, with a high 
percentage of repeated words in each succeeding 
book. Lack of space prevents our elaborating on 
this point, but if you are interested you can secure 
the information from the publishers. 

One commendable feature of the series which the 
publishers note is the low cost of the books. It is 
true that the price per book is lower than many 
competing series, and at the same time the pub- 


Co Know 


RIEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE’ READING FOR TEACHERS 


lishers have taken advantage of the beautiful color 
work which is now being offered through the offset 
process of printing. The only place where color was 
sacrificed, where it might have been used with bene- 
fit, is in the reading readiness book, but undoubtedly 
the publishers had reasons for printing it in black 
and white. 

The entire program is a fine contribution to the 
reading field, and the selection of material shows 
a good balance between stories which are en- 
countered in other readers and stories which are 
of a more original nature. 


Ideal book for Citizenship training: Wisconsin 
may well feel proud of the leading role she has 
played in giving youth an active appreciation of 
citizenship when they become of voting age. We 
started the idea, and many of the counties did a 
pretty good job of assembling material of value in 
citizenship training, but nothing uniform was offered 
to help those responsible for the program. There- 
fore, we are very happy to call the attention of 
our readers to a recent publication of the NEA 
which is ideally suited to meet the needs of per- 
sons interested in citizenship training. The Ameri- 
can Citizens Handbook (368 pp., $1 per single 
copy, discounts ranging up to 3344% for quantity 
orders, National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C.) is a very practical working tool for citizen- 
ship training, and can be used in rural training as 
well as in urban groups. Featuring the spirit of 
America, the Handbook contains the great docu- 
ments of American liberty, our inspiring national 
songs and poems, our national shrines in beautiful 
pictures, the U. S. flag code, and facts every citizen 
should know. 

Orders directed to the NEA should be accom- 
panied by cash. Carriage charges will be prepaid 
on cash orders, but orders not accompanied by cash 
will be billed with carriage charges included 


Latest releases on Rou Peterson Unitexts: 
During the past month we have been favored with 
quite an assortment of the latest releases of the 
Row Peterson Unitexts, including additions to the 
Our Freedoms series, The Basic Social Education 
Series, and the Basic Science Education Series. 

The Basic Science Education series was intro- 
duced to our readers in the February Journal. At 
that time 16 of the entire program of 65 unitexts, 
extending from the lower grades through high 
school, had been published. Last month 10 more 
came off the press, and the balance will be released 
next fall and early winter. 

As in the case of the books discussed in the Feb. 
Journal the Science Education series published thus 
far reaches through the upper grades, with unitexts 
being released in both the fields of physical and 
biological science. All of the books are beautifully 
illustrated and obviously edited with infinite care. 
The ten new releases (each 28¢ list) are as follows: 
Fire, Our Ocean of Air, The Air About Us, Spiders, 
Trees, Birds, Insect Societies, The Earth A Great 
Storehouse, Light, Fire, Friend and Foe. All follow 
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ESSENTIALS 
OF EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH 


by FERRIS and KEENER 


wis 
essenyy 


A Complete Course that Makes it Easier to Teach 
Pupils to Speak and Write Correctly. It is a Pro- 
gram that Conserves Teaching Effort, Saves Pupil 
Time and Reduces Textbook and Teaching- 
Material Expense. 


Here is a course in English that both pupils and 
teachers like. It makes learning to speak and write 
correctly fun for the children; it conserves time and 
effort for busy teachers; it assures better-taught pupils; 
it reduces text-book and teaching-material expense; it 
pleases parents; and it simplifies the problem of super- 
vision. The 1,000,000 children now using the Essentials 
of Everyday English, are good evidence that the series 
fulfills its purpose wherever used; its growing popu- 
larity proves it is a pedagogical step forward of proven 
merit 


A Text and Exercise-Book Combined 


Each book contains a full year’s work in functional 
grammar and correct usage, with suggestions for oral 
and written composition. Each page is a complete unit 
: with simplified instructions to pupil and ample 
space for doing Practice Exercises which require the 
pupil to think carefully. Important principles are em- 
phasized by featuring them as ‘‘'Good English Habits.’’ 


A Complete Series—With a Book 
for Each of Grades Two 
Through Nine 


Eleven books are available; Grades 2-8; Junior High 
School Books 1, 2 and 3; and First Year High. Mate- 
rial in the latest revision conforms closely to the recom- 
mendations of ‘‘An Experience Curriculum in English”’ 
including more oral English, better sentence develop- 
ment, and numerous class projects and programs. A 
simple checking system permits pupils to record their 
own progress; quotient tests enable the teacher to 
measure the degree of mastery by each pupil. 


Write for Further Information and Prices 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 











Ann Emery Hall has single rooms especially 
planned for women who like smart, comfor- 
table surroundings. See page 485 for further 
information. 











the pattern of the earlier publications in the series 
and retain the high quality of art work and text 
preparation which marked the first books of the 
series published the early part of this year. 

The Basic Social Education Series in general fol- 
lows the editorial plan and pictorial treatment of 
the science series noted above. Plans are to carry 
the series from the first through the twelfth grade 
when completed. So far, twelve of the unitexts 
have been published: New England Colonial Days, 
Ashkee (Navaho Indian life), Prairie Children, Fire 
Fighters, Story of Democracy, Daily Bread, Buried 
Sunlight, (each of these 28¢ list), A Primer of 
Economics, The Motor Car, Soil, Water and Man, 
Our American Forests, America’s Minerals (each of 
these 40¢ list). Each book in the series covers 
some one aspect of the social environment which is 
of immediate concern and importance to the student, 
and of significance in the development of the social 
understandings and attitudes needed in a democracy. 
Subject matter has been based on surveys of child- 
development and social studies curricula of many 
cities and state, according to the publishers. 

The variety of subject matter is suggested by the 
titles given above. The purpose is to acquaint the 
student with the well-springs of our national life, 
both from the human side as well as the conversion 
of natural resources and problems of economics. 

Two more books in the series known as Our Free- 
doms have been released: Fair Trial, and Religious 
Liberty (each 72 pp., 48¢ list, each). They are 
similar in scope and purpose with the previous re- 
leases in this series. Through them the student 
gains an appreciation of the part history has played 
in the evolution of our principles of justice and 
freedom of religious thinking. 


A new project by the Houghton—Mifflin Co. will 
be of great interest to elementary teachers of Eng- 
lish. The series entitled Language for Meaning is 
intended to cover all of the elementary grades, as 
we understand it, but to date the four books pub- 
lished are: Making Words Work (Grade 3, 195 pp., 
88¢ list), Gaining Skill With Words (Grade 4, 
233 pp., 92¢), Sharing Experiences (Grade 5, 
237 pp., 96¢), and Communicating Idea (Grade 6, 
262 pp., 96¢). 

The series is unique in several respects. The 
rather large proportions of the books—8” x 10”— 
allow for use of large sized type without too much 
interruption of thought and action by excessive page 
turning, and it also permits the use of big illustra- 
tions, both in the form of drawings and photo- 
graphs. Each book is well organized as to content 
material, with each unit presenting a_ specific 
langage job, such as conversation, letter-writing, etc. ; 
after the ‘job’ has been clearly identified instruc- 
tion is given in the mechanical skills related to the 
performance of the “job’’ under discussion; then, 
at the end of each unit two pages of additional drill 
and practice are given, to provide for individual 
needs. 





Discriminating college women choose Ann 
Emery Hall for its superior service and en- 
vironment. See page 485. 
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THEIR MERRY- 
GO-ROUND 
By KUYKENDALL 
and HARDING 


A new pre-primer for supplemen- 
tary use; story in pictures, mini- 
mum of text. 


NUMBER PLAY 
By CLARK and CUSHMAN 


A pre-number book for beginners. 


AMERICAN ECO- 
NOMIC PROBLEMS 
By PATTERSON, LITTLE, 
and BURCH 


Realistic presentation of economics; 
half- or full-year’s course. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

Edited by : 
WALTER SCOTT MONRO 


A monumental work, offering for 
the first time a critical inventory 
of educational research in one con- 
venient volume. 





LEADERS in READING 









For Elementary Schools 


THE NEW 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
GATES, HUBER, 

AYER, PEARDON 


Complete course of basal and sup- 
eer materials, for grades 


For High Schools 


READING AND THINKING 
CENTER and PERSONS 


Three-book series for the develop- 
ment and improvement of reading 
techniques and comprehension, for 
grades 7-12. 








A WEALTH OF 
MODERN 
MATERIALS 

for a 
HOST OF 
SCHOOL 
NEEDS 








The NEW HEALTH AND 
GROWTH SERIES 
By CHARTERS, SMILEY, and STRANG 
A new program in health education for elementary 
schools, grades 1-9 


STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 

By BAIR, NEAL, FOSTER, STORM, SANDERS 

Language taught as a social skill; program complete 
this spring, grades 3-8. 


DEMOCRACY SERIES 

Edited by CUTRIGHT and CHARTERS 

For the education of children in the American way. 
Complete now for grades 1-8. 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS—Book One 

By ULLMAN and HENRY 

A new first-year Latin by these famous authors whose 
books lead all others in modern high-school study 


LIFE SCIENCE 

By BENEDICT, KNOX and STONE 

A new biology for high schools; emphasis on knowl- 
edge of biology for practical life-use. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 

By SEYMOUR and SMITH 

Stands out from all the rest for its simplification of 
phases most troublesome to pupils.. 


SENIOR PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 

By LENNES 

Every topic, every problem of immediate utility value. 
For advanced students. 

THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 

By RUSSELL and BRIGGS 

A new, stirring and challenging study of our American 
way of life for high-school pupils. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Ann Emery Hall offers delicious food, well 
balanced, and attractively served. Turn to 
page 485. 

















Miss Maybelle Bush of the State Department of 
Public Instruction has called our attention to a book 
which she feels should be a part of every elementary 
teacher's library, and we heartily agree with her that 
Through Children’s Eyes (Blanche C. Weill, Island 
Workshop Press Co-op., Inc., 470 W. 24th St., N. Y. 
City; 365 pp., $2.75 list) is a very stimulating book 
for elementary teachers to read. While most of us 
know that the ‘naughty’ child is merely ill adjusted 
socially because of some sense of insecurity we too 
often think of child problems in terms of adult ex- 
perience and adult reasoning. Miss Weill, in this 
highly entertaining and yet purposeful book, does a 
remarkably good job of laying open the mind of a 
child, and bringing to the reader the adult world we 
make, in terms which the child uses for adjustment 
and growth. As the title suggests, the author has 
made the children themselves the spokesmen of the 
stories narrated, explaining to parents and teachers 
their joys and sorrows, their desires and frustrations. 
Through reading the book both parents and teachers 
should emerge with a better understanding of the 
impulses and motives which lead a child into dis- 
obedience, tantrums, and those little white lies which 
adults so often magnify into fundamental principles 
of dishonesty. 

This book would be ideal as the basis of teacher 
group study, or a part of a parent-teacher study plan. 


Several new Macmillan releases of note: In 1935 
a notable elementary health series was published by 
the Macmillan Co. under the joint authorship of 
Charters of Ohio State, Smiley of Cornell and Strang 
of Columbia, entitled Health and Growth. Reflecting 
the specialized fields of the authors the series gave 
emphasis to character development and _ mental 
hygiene as well as physical health. The marked pop- 
ularity of this newer approach to health education 
has prompted the publishers to issue an entirely new 
health series by the same authors. Technically speak- 
ing we suppose the new series might be termed a 
“revision”, but the revision is so marked as to con- 
tent and make up that about all that is left of the 
older series are the objectives. As life and life prob- 
lems have changed in the past six years the authors 
have felt the need of approaching the subject in terms 
of 1941. 

The series is complete from grades 1 thru 8: All 
Through The Day (Grade 1, 178 pp., $.64, list) ; 
Through The Year (Grade 2, 180 pp., $.72 list) ; 
Health Secrets (Grade 3, 228 pp., $.76 list) ; Health- 
ful Ways (Grade 4, 231 pp., $.76); Let’s Be 
Healthy (Grade 5, 268 pp., $.80 list); Habits, 
Healthful and Safe (Grade 6, 268 pp., $.80 list) ; 
Growing Up Healthily (Grade 7, 257 pp., $.84 list) 
and A Sound Body (Grade 8, 283 pp., $.88 list). 

The publishers point out that the series is based 
upon a tremendous amount of preliminary research 
to determine child interests, needs, and reading habits 
and abilities at the various age levels. The primary 
purpose of the series is a frank attempt to interest 
the child in living healthfully, by emphasizing the 





reasons for health practices in terms which the student 
can understand and appreciate. As a follow-up of this 
objective the authors have sought to establish specific, 
flexible habits based on the knowledge acquired, and 
as a third guide-post the series presents the latest 
scientific information about health and disease. 

There are many gratifying features of this series. 
In the first place, the books are so constructed that 
they can fit into nearly any type of school program. 
Here in Wisconsin, with health education a required 
part of the course of study, the books for the early 
years can be effectively used as a reading enrichment 
program, while grades 7 and 8 can use the books as 
basic texts for health education. It is to be noted that 
the books, while adaptable for grade to grade use, 
have a commendable continuity of organization and 
content features which serve to emphasize important 
areas of health education, in terms of child growth, 
for children using the entire series, and at the same 
time highlighting the essential areas of health educa- 
tion for those children using a single book in the 
series. For example, each book touches upon the im- 
portance of milk, diet, care of the feet, teeth, and 
posture, with the lessons progressively designed to 
mesh with the growing experiences of children. 

One very fine feature we wish to comment on is 
the happy attitude taken toward health. It’s a far cry 
from the old germ-scare books of twenty years ago. 
These books attempt to give the child a zestful desire 
to acquire healthful habits to enjoy life to its fullest. 

In keeping with changed conditions and the new 
emphasis upon safety education this modernized ver- 
sion of the 1935 series gives the student many lessons 
in safety (not traffic hazards) and its relation to good 
health. 

All of the books are beautifully illustrated with 
large sized reproductions of photographs, as well as 
a newer type of drawing which has some relationship 
to experience. For example, in a discussion of the 
joints a diawing shows the relationship between 
elbow action in the human body and elbow action in 
a machine. All of the illustrations are large enough 
to tell the intended story without useless explanation. 


The Macmillan Co. has recently issued a tremen- 
dous volume of 1344 pages entitled Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research (Edited by Walter S. Monroe, 
$10 list). It is the type of reference book which 
would be of great help to teacher groups as well as 
administrators. It takes up every conceivable phase of 
education, arranged alphabetically, with a page or 
more of general discussion of the subject, followed 
by an extensive bibliography, for further reference. 
Nearly 200 leading educators collaborated on this 
encyclopedia, putting in synopsis form a great deal 
of information which would not be available to the 
average teacher or administrator unless within easy 
access to a great library. 


Some years ago Center and Persons collaborated in 
the writing of a yearbook for the National Council 
of Teachers of English on remedial reading on the 
high school level. This past year they have published, 
through the Macmillan Co., a three-book series de- 
veloping the same basic principles under the title 
Reading and Thinking. They are: Experiences in 
Reading and Thinking ($1.20 list); Practices in 
Reading and Thinking ($1.40 list) ; and Problems in 
Reading and Thinking ($1.80 list). All are directed 








Why is Ann Emery Hall the favorite women’s Residential Hall for the University of Wisconsin 
summer session? See page 485 for a few of the reasons. Write for folders. 
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For Grades 3-8 and For High Schools 
SHATTUCK & CAULEY—AHLES & LAWLOR 


Expert Authorship Modern Procedure 








Completely meet the requirements for the teaching of all English skills 
as suggested by leading Courses of Study including An Experience Curricu- 
lum in English. 


A UNIQUE FEATURE—Each book of the series lays a broad foundation for 
understanding and appreciating the various types of reading a child should 
be familiar with on the grade level for which the book is intended. This gives 
an unusual preparation for all reading requirements in English for Grades 3 
through 8 and for High Schools. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE for Grades 6 through 12 are outstanding 
anthologies. These books provide the various types of literature for which 


the STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH SERIES lays the foundation 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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DEVELOPMENTAL READING 
for high schools 
by a Wisconsin teacher 


ELIZABETH FRANCES ANSORGE 


Washington Junior High School, Manitowoc 


READING IS RICHES is a book for developmental 
reading, modern in appearance as well as in con- 
tent. It contains current material by contemporary 
writers, with some classic literature. The selections, 
easily read and easily understood, are grouped 
under such forceful, interesting topics as “Going 
Places,” “Meeting People,’ and the like. Choral 
Reading is an outstanding feature of the book. 
Write for illustrated folder or sample copy, if you 
are considering the adoption of a developmental 
reader. 


READING IS RICHES-- ----$1.84 list; $1.38 net 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


249-259 West Erie Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Wisconsin Representative—W. E. Graves 
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at the six grades of secondary level, with the interests 
of students and their reading skills determining the 
allocation of the texts to particular grades. 

The basic idea behind these texts is borne out in 
the title: namely that readers read as well as they 
think, and no better; therefore, training in reading 
is primarily training in thinking. The material is 
presented in unit form, strictly of the work-type 
reading or study reading, in contrast to the custo- 
mary supplementary reading of classics so often given 
high school students. The books are frankly not in- 
tended to lure the reluctant reader into recreational 
reading, but rather to sharpen his mind on the type 
of reading he will actually encounter in every-day life 
after leaving school. 

There are also workbooks to accompany each of 
the three books. The price of the workbooks is $.60 
each. 


The Zaner—Bloser Co., Columbus, Ohio, recently 
published an interesting little brochure entitled 
Solving Handwriting Needs As We See Them Today 
(Dr. Frank M. Freeman, 36 pp., 10¢). It discusses 
left-handed writers, manuscript writing, and skill 
periods to provide necessary balance in handwriting 
instruction. 


Adventures in English is a new intermediate lan- 
guage series published by Allyn & Bacon. Authors 
are David S. Burleson and Laura Cash; the series 
extends through grades 3-6 inclusive. Net prices: 
grades 3 and 4, $.51 each; grades 5 and 6, $.54 each. 

The series has several distinctive features worthy 
of special mention. The physical make up is such 
that the books are very adaptable to logical teaching 
procedures. Each lesson starts on a new page, oral 
work is placed at the beginning of each lesson, and 
distinctive typography is used for each activity. The 
material is presented in natural units, based on the 
philosophy that the study of language must blend 
with daily experiences if it is to be of lasting benefit. 

The books also emphasize supplementary aids. Ob- 
viously, from the moment the pupil opens the book, 
the authors seek to develop a constant consciousness 
of the supporting structure and the physical frame- 
work of good English. At the same time, the authors 
have provided a great variety of subject matter, so 
that study, creative expression, drill, and literary ap- 
preciation are well balanced. 

One of the most satisfying features of the series 
is the provision made for individual needs and in- 
terests, recognizing the fact that children vary widely 
in capacity, personality, and responsiveness, yet each 
in some way is to fit into the scheme of life. 


During the past year a number of new additions 
to the Quinlan Readers have been added by the 
publishers, Allyn & Bacon. The entire series pub- 
lished to date, with the accompanying activity books, 
is as follows: Winky (pre primer, $.18 net, activity 
book, $.16 net); Day by Day (primer, $.54 net, 
activity book, $.24 net); To and Fro (1st Reader, 
$.63 net, activity book, $.25 net); Faces and Place: 
(2nd Reader, $.69 net, activity book, $.26 net), and 
Busy World (3rd Reader, $.72 net, activity book, 
$.27 net). 

The publishers are justly proud of the fact that 
this series of readers has been developed as a real 
classroom experience by an elementary teacher who 
worked out in her own classroom a plan for better 
instruction. The entire series is in the nature of a 
serial story which runs through all the books, with 
the feature character Winky, a lively little monkey, 





whose adventures supply the incentive which is so 
important in learning to read. Care has been taken to 
develop the stories in keeping with the growing 
child; the children in the stories follow the growth 
pattern of the children in the classroom. And of 
course all the stories have a definite plot, motivation, 
rapid action, and climax. Lessons in safety, health, 
science, art, manual art, music, thrift, phonics, hon- 
esty, and democratic ideals of living are all deftly 
woven into the stories. 

One feature of the books we have commented on 
before, but which we again wish to emphasize, is the 
highly legible sight-saving type used and the listing 
of new words in the story in a color band at the 
foot of each page. 

As might be expected in a series of this nature, 
there are test pages which afford an opportunity for 
review, for checking the child’s progress, and for 
checks on progress in silent reading. 

The activity workbooks present an entirely new 
technique, both in dress and materials. The exercises 
promote reading practice, develop new concepts, 
stimulate word recognition, and assure comprehen- 
sion. They offer excellent opportunities for creative 
expression. 


Art teachers will be interested in a recent Bridg- 
man book: How to Draw The Cat (Mabel Greer, 
Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N. Y. 57 pp., $2.50). 
Like other Bridgman books we have called our 
readers’ attention to in the past, this book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, with the drawings reproduced in 
deep etch soft tones, holding all the character and 
shading of the original strokes of Miss Greer’s litho- 
graphic crayon. In fact, the drawings are so well 
done that the book would be prized by cat lovers as 
well as art students and teachers. The student or 
teacher will be especially interested in the structural 
sketches, though if any criticism of the book can be 
offered it is the lack, rather than the abundance of 
this type of drawing. Obviously Miss Greer has 
directed her aim at advanced students who can easily 
follow her build-up of shading and perspective. 


Recently our office contacted publishers, asking for 
samples of books issued during the past year which 
would help teachers give their pupils lessons in the 
values of democracy vs. the “isms”. We hope to 
have such an annotated bibliography ready for our 
readers within the near future, but in the meantime 
we would like to call attention to two books of a 
similar nature, though not strictly on the subject we 
specified, published by Little Brown & Co. Possibly 
many of our readers have seen them; if not, they 
warrant some attention. 

The most comprehensive and unusual one of the 
two we wish to mention is The Heritage of America 
(Commager & Nevins, 1128 pp., $2.40 in the 
students’ edition). Through 252 selected historical 
writings of people who helped shape the history and 
destiny of America the high school student has a 
new and stirring interpretation of American history. 
Period after period of our national life unfolds 
through the writing of men and women who re- 
flected the history of their times. Leif Ericson and 
Columbus first enter the stage, after which the im- 
portant characters of the drama appear, speak their 
lines, and step back as the events of the years roll on. 
It is a sweeping view of our nation’s history, and 
the men who have compiled the material for this 
book obviously had the intent of making youth of 
today, in the softness of our “civilized” existence, 
appreciate the struggles men encountered in bringing 
our national life to its current fulfillment. 
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left, top — plaid 
dress in our exclusi 
fornia hand-loomed 
wool. Detachable w 
bengaline collar, cuff 
leather-faced belt. Pij 
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center — boyish ft 
suit in California 
loomed zephyr wool 
brown. green, roses 
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f f / Casually speaking..<here are the 
| classics that count this Fall, on campus 
or off ... clean cut, wonderfully tai- hawt 
lored . . . in exciting new trends you'll 
hear much about . .. Autumn casuals 
that say you're YOU, and fun to know! | 
From our Sport Shop—Second Floor. } 





‘above — heavy come! hair abeve—for the ftallored 
suit you can combine end- women, a suavely - fitted 


lessly. Boxy mannish jacket, wool jersey frock with new 
10.95; new bare-knee sport long sleeve, grosyrain-bound 
skirt, 6.95; full-length front panel, and pockets. 
gored skirt, 7.95, Sizes 12 "0 Natural, rose, blue, or 
to 20, Worn here with tai- ¢ ¢ brown with set-in self belt 





lored brown silk crepe . sizes 38 to 44, 16.95. 
shirt, 6.95, sizes 32 to 40, 
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STAR PERFORMERS 
Teaming chic with comfort in a 
brilliant Fall showing at... 6.75-7.75 


Whirl through Fall with the greatest of ease 
...in Styleez. They wonderfully combine all 
the style and comfort features of expensive 
shoes . . . at a surprisingly moderate price. a 
Flare-fit innersole assures snug fit, greater 

poise in walking. A complete range of sizes 
and new exclusive Fall models ready now, 4 
sketched here. Shoe Salon, First Floor. 





Alligator trim on tle oxford; 
black, brown suede....6.75 










Suede sult pump with double 
flap; black, brown..... 6.75 


Double-strap black kid; also 
black, brown suede... .6.75 => 












Braid trim on a suede file ox- 
ford; wine, black, brown; 
also black kid ......... 6.75 
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Fragrant Blossom Box. Gift set of 
towels, wash cloths and 4 guest-size 
soap roses in pastel shades___-__- $3.95 
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Quilted rayon satin hosiery, hanky Imported from Finland. Charming 
and glove boxes in gleaming white, blue and white dinnerware. Start with 
i wine and lush pastels, each _$1.00 the 20-piece service for 4 $5.95 
' 
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; Time Secretary clocks his or her ap- Friendship’s Garden kit in charming Herb Farm shop Salad Set. Set of 

i pointments each day of year. Genuine Early American scent. Talcum, co- English malt vinegar, salad herbs and 
leather covers; handsome base_-$5.00 | logne, sachet and toilet soap__--$1.00 culinary chart __..$1.00 
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Bow Knot pins to wear many ways. | Exquisite hand work on sheer white \ Patriotic playing cards are a new 
Sparkling rhinestones set in non-chip Swiss cloth handkerchiefs. Many lovely i vogue. Two decks of cards with color- 
enamel, black or colors__-- $1.00 designs; scalloped, handrolled hems_69¢ ful American Eagle design, set-_$1.00 
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Bulkie cardigan that looks handmade. 
Cobblestitch wool in saddle, red, blue, 
yellow, white; 34 to 38 _. $4.00 
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Laugh and Che 


Duly Explained 
Teacher: ‘Why have you been absent from school, 
Johnny?” 
Johnny: “Why, Mom broke her arm Monday.” 
Teacher: ‘But this is Wednesday. Why did you 
stay away two days?” 
Johnny: “Why—er—it was broke in two places.” 


Subject for Debate 
“What question will the Stony Bottom Debating 
Society next wrestle with?” 
“Resolved, that it is more disgraceful to be 
unhorsed than to be cowed.” 


Too Late 
In her school essay on “Parents” a little girl 
wrote: ‘We get our parents when they are so old 
that it is impossible to change their habits.” 


Uh-huh 


Willie had returned from his first day of school. 

“What did you learn at school today?’ asked his 
father. 

“I learned to say ‘Yes, sir’ and ‘No, sir,’ and ‘No, 
ma‘am’ and ‘Yes, ma’am.’ ” 

“You did?” 

“Yeah.” 


Telling Him 

The late J. T. Harahan, former president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, was sitting in his office 
one day, when a burly Irishman entered the room. 

“Me name's O'Brien,” said he. “Oi want a pass 
to St. Louis. Oi worruk in th’ ya-r-ds.” 

“That is no way to ask for a pass,” said Mr. 
Harahan. “You should introduce yourself politely. 
Come back in an hour ana try it again.’ 

At the end of the hour back came the Irishman 
Doffing his hat, he inquired: 

“Ar-re yez Mr. Harahan?” 

“. am. 

‘Me name is Patrick O'Brien. Oi've been workin’ 
out in th’ ya-r-ds.”’ 

“Glad to know you, Mr. O'Brien. What can I do 
for you?” 

“Yez can go to grass. Oi've got a job an’ a pass 
on the Wabash.” 


Improving 

A doctor was showing his father over the asylum 
of which he was the head. The son showed him 
some of the inmates. 

“That one over there is doing very nicely,” he 
said. “We hope to be able to let him out soon.” 

“And that solemn-looking fellow over there who 
holds his head in his hands all the time?” 

“Incurable, father. He thinks he’s Louis XVI.” 

“Just a moment, my boy. I'll speak to him 
Perhaps I can do something about it.” 

In a short while the father returned. 

“Yes,” he said. “He's getting along much better 
now. He thinks he’s only Louis XIV.” 








The absent-minded magician finds a bare in bis 
soup. 
—College Humor. 


Favor 

Two bandits walked into a Chicago bank and 
emptied the till of $100,000. As they were about 
to dash out with the money the cashier spoke. 

“Say, boys,” he ventured, “would you mind doing 
me a little favor?” 

The first robber paused. “Well,” he growled, 
“what is it? We haven't got all day, you know.” 

The cashier nodded. 

“I know,” he admitted, “but this will only take 
a minute. Outside the bank there’s a sign reading 
‘Assets—$2,000,000.’ Would you mind changing it 
to $1,900,000 ?” 


Take Him Out 
Visitor: ‘Sonny, what's the noise upstairs?” 
Sonny: ‘Ma's draggin’ pa’s pants across the floor.” 
Visitor: ‘That shouldn’t make that much noise.” 
Sonny: “I know; but pa is in ’em.” 


Pa Stumped 

Charles: ‘Pa, what's the difference between sitting 
up and sitting down?” 

Pa: “Well, my boy, when somebody is standing 
up, and he seats himself, he sits down, and when he 
doesn't go to bed, and sits down, he sits up.” 

Charles: “But, pa, if he sifs, how can he sit 
without sitting down? And if he sits down, how can 
he sit up?” 

Pa: “Well, you see, if he sits down, why he—I 
mean if he sits up—oh, go to your mother and don’t 
ask me questions when I'm busy.” 


Easy Honors 

“Did you get the prize in school for good con- 
duct, Tommy?" asked Uncle George 

“Naw,” said Tommy, “but I mauled de stuffins 
out de duffer what did git it. 

Yes, How Can They? 

The first grade was having a lesson on birds. 
After some discussion the fact was established that 
birds eat fruit. One small girl, however, was 
unconvinced. 

“But, teacher,’’ she asked, raising her hand, “how 
can the birds open the cans?" 
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25 EXCITING NEW AVENUES 
Seller, Easter, Teaching / 


NEW TEACHING, PRACTICE AND TEST MATERIALS! 


@ Pupils help themselves to education the fascinating Ditto way. And 
here is a whole new and comprehensive Ditto library to “perk up” 
classes—to lighten the labor of preparing seat work—and to eliminate 


the night-time drudgery of lesson marking. 


Write / 
Have more alert and better-informed classes! Have more and better bite . < 





FILMOGRAPH _| 
the Teacher's Ditta, $395 


Inexpensive, simple, efficient. Uses 
genuine Ditto films. Has rubber suc 
tion caps which hold it firmly to desk 

thers higher . Because Ditto 
leads, Ditto otters ideal school dupli 
cators, hand operated or automatic 
in both liquid and gelatin types 
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FREE 


TRY-OUT 
SAMPLES 








seat work! Have extra hours daily 
for relaxation and self-improve- 
ment! Send coupon now for actual 
Ditto lesson samples to use in class! 











EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


NEW WORKBOOKS! 
NEW CATALOG! 


Getthe new Dittocatalogonnew, 
authoritative teaching, practice | 
and fest materials!...In addition 1 
to many titles you may not have 1 
used there are 25 new ones in- 1 
cluding: LANGUAGE and 1 
ARITHMETIC series—teach- 1 
ing, practice and test—separate 1 
books for 2nd to 8th grades; 1t 
LESSONS in HEALTH and 1 
SAFETY (Upper Primary); 1 
PLAY and WORK with NUM- 1 
BERS (ist grade); FRIENDS of 1 
FIELD, FOREST and STREAM 1 
(Primary); JACK and RUTH in 1 
the CITY,and JACK anc RUTH 1 
on the FARM (Primary); ANI 1 
MAL STORIES (2nd and 3rd 1 
Grade)... ETC. Use coupon for 1 
catalog and free class material. 1 


A sample set of S 

Ditto Practice AES ~ 
Lessons for your Hes j 
class printed in ; US Ps 


reproducing ink 
Free! Use coupon 


NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS NOW °1 yp 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” 
( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send Sample Sheets 

( ) My class is Primary 

( ) Secondary 

( ) Junior High School 
TES GM 6-650 F086 STE Lieve oes es weeuras 
Scheel . vcvcscvccvevsevsies 
ABBVOB. vecvovvccverssvecers 
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for everyone on your list 
. . exclusively in our 
third floor Gift Shop Nt 
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Seventy-FIVE bright answers to 
what to give that is smart, different. 
We have (and we're the only store in 
town who has) the complete gift collec- 
tion chosen for the Christmas issue of 
Vogue. A canny choice of gifts, both 
frivolous and practical, to warm the 































hearts of both genders and most house- 
holds. Priced up to 10.00 . . mostly 
under. So let this Christmas be healthy 
(no worries), wealthy (well within your 
budget), and wise. Shop for Vogue's 


giftsandahost of others. . at 

Chapman's. 

SKETCHED 

1. Evening mantilla of Boy's cowhide toilet 

Chantilly-type lace. case holds needs for 

Black, white... . 4.00 hair, teeth, nails . . 3.95 

2. Pigskin snapshot 7. Folding portable bar 

case, Cellophane leaves with rack for glasses, 

hold snapshots . 1.75 removable’ chrome 
cc} ae a . 10.00 


3. New shape ina 


smooth calf underarm 8. Manicure set for men 
bag. Coffee brown . 5.00 contains all his needs 
Cowhide case... . 5.00 


4,.Magic billfold re- 
leases bills without 
opening. Black, for men, 


5. Martini mixer with lip % 


for pouring. Holds 2 i” 
quarts . . . 2.06 
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Co All of Our Readers... 
A Merry Christmas and Happy Nef Vear 


NO GREATER GIFTS 


greater Gifts, dear God, than these 
lhang upon my Christmas tree. 


bhild’s clear laughter, sweeter far 
‘ y Christmas bells that ring; 


’ it that lights the candles in 













heart where drabness clings. 


bright sunshine for tinsel gay wt 
lamber up and down 

ng the boughs like tender arms 
triends who gather ‘round. 


a 
et fireside cheer in bundles gay, : 
‘round in faith and love aw 
<4 pinned with sparkles from His star 
~a=gt shone from heaven above. 
a l— - 
ee sace on earth, good will toward men—" 





< =” sweet “Joy to the World’'— 

™~s these, oh, Lord, on Christmas Eve 
agund my tree be curled. 
—Christine Freeland Morris. 
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SPATTER-CRAFT 
STENCIL SET 


Easy to Do — Lots of Fun 





Recommended by Art Departments Everywhere 


Instructive entertainment for every- 
one. Over 25 original patterns and de- 
signs for stenciling and decorating pic- 
tures, novelty cards, book covers, lamp 
shades, waste baskets and countless other 
subjects 

Use on paper, wood, cork or any kind 
of fabric 

Set contains Spatter gun, Spatter ink, 
stencil paper, patterns and instructions. 
Per Set $1.25 


SANFORD’S SCHOOL PASTE 


A white clean paste 
put up especially for 
school use. Sanford’s 
name vouches for 
Sanford’s 
name vouches for its 
quality and its. price 


school use 


MST se srmao very 





SANFORD AFG.CO makes it economical 
ee to use. 
No. 751 Quarts in Glass $ .50 
No. 752 Pints in Glass » wee 
No. 756 Half Gallons 1.00 
No. 755 Gallons L.75 


Write For A Complete Catalog 




















American Universal Desk No. 333 


Picture a room 
in your school with 
desk-seats like these! 


_Spimemmaeage beauty plus important improve- 
ments in sight-comservation, posture and 
comfort features, have won for the new Amer- §& 
ican Universal classroom seating the plaudits of 
distinguished educators. Actually, here, for the § 
first time in the history of school seating, is equip- 
ment that is as modern and up-to-date as today’s 
educational ideals. You are invited to inspect 
these lines at your convenience. 
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Crassaoom SEATING 





AMERICAN 


rivo 


Crassroom SeariycG 


American Envoy Desk No. 362 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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WOMEN'S, MISSES' SHOES, AC- 
CESSORIES. DAYTIME, EVENING 
DRESSES, COATS, SUITS, COSTUME 
SUITS, SPORTSWEAR. 
CLUB CLOTHES, GIRLS' APPAREL, 
BUDGET SHOP READY-TO-WEAR 
AND SHOES 
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Savings hanging 
10% to 50% y 


... Second Hoare Love and Budge hops Ouonidlaina 
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MAIL AND TELEPHONE ORDERS BROADWAY 5041 MAIL AND TELEPHONE ORDERS FILLE 





MAIL AND TELEPHONE ORDERS FILLED... 














OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSi ty 
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WATRIA SHOES 
as little as gi and 1) 


Wonderful news avout wonderful shoes! We're 


proud to announce clever new younger-than- 


ever pring styling - - plus lower-than-ever prices 
ht, so flexible 


in these tamed, lovely shoes: So lig 
you || hardly know YoU have them on! 


Shoe Salon, first floor 


_ Virginia + * in black oF blue 


Kathie - ° black or blue gaber 
wn kid, 40.75 


_ Sybil - > calf or patent, 8.75 


A 

B. 

Cc. Teela - - black patent, blue, bro 
D 

E. 


Gilda - - black, blue gabardine, 8.75 
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SAYSON CLASSIC 











ZIAYSON - ian JAYSON CLASSICS 






JAYSON CLASSICS JAYSON CLASSICS 


1. Delectable twosome of striped 
Woolbroake shirt and solid color pleated 
skirt to match. Paradise sande or Bahama 


blue. 12 to 20.. 22.95 


2. You'll love the comfort of this beauti- 
fully-tailored casual shirtwaist. Very 
fine striped chambray in green, blue or 


gold with woven belt. 12 to 20.. 12.95 





3. Superbly-tailored slack set in striped 
and solid color shirting. Slacks are belted, 
zippered. Beige, blue or wine com- 
binations. 12 to 20.. 19.95 


4. Adorable check-and-stripe broadcloth 
play set. Shirt and shorts in check, striped 
dirndl skirt with checks banding pockets. 
Blue, red, green or brown checks. 
12 to 90... 14.95 


Now at Chapaman's .. « complete and exclasio 
callection of play clothes and casual frocks tailored for us by Jayson, 
famed men's shirtmahers. Women who love casual comfort will | 
glory in the flawless tailoring . . superk fabrics... made-for-action | 
styling of these thoroughbred fashions. See the many 

other styles besides those shetched! Second Floor. 










ped 








ATLANTIC CITY 


MEMORIES 


* 


See page 440 

















EverWear Safety Swing Seat 
No. SR-206 





ae 


2 


No. SR-216 
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EverWear Safety Swing Seat 








Patented 






Patented 





EVERWEAR 


Sapely 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 





EverWear 
Playground Apparatus 


A 
Complete 
Line 
Catalog 32 











EverWear 
Swimming Pool 
Equipment 


A 
Complete 
Line 
Catalog 32W 








EverWear Safety Saves Lives, Prevents Accidents 


Typical of all EverWear Playground Apparatus in SAFETY, the EverWear Patented 
Safety Swing Seats mark the greatest single advancement in safety ever made in play- 
ground apparatus. Every one of the swings on every playground should be equipped 
with EverWear Safety Swing Seats. NOW, there is no excuse for swing seat accidents 
since accident preventing swing seats are available. Sold only by EverWear Distributors. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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You look fresh as a daisy on a moment's 
notice with a Charles of the Ritz 
“feather trim.” Just a flick of the comb 
repairs the damage of a swim or a 
strenuous match . . your hair settles 
itself into soft waves and feather ringlet 
ends. Convenient. . and the picture of 


youthful charm. 


Feather Trim . . 1.50 


for appointment call... 


BRoadway 5041 





You can't hide in a bathing suit! Let 
Charles of the Ritz slim you down at 
just the spots that need it, with our new 
effortless method of reducing. You lie 
comfortably relaxed, reading if you 
like, or having a manicure or facial 
while your muscles enjoy a 40-minute 
workout under the gentle stimulus of 


our Dewar machine. 


. 35.00 


Course of twelve treatments . 





allen eRe 


prepares you for 
summer from 


tip to toe... 






—*i-— 

















